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PREFACE 

The College Reading Association held its seventh annual meet' 
ing at Villanova University, Villanova, Pa., on March 20'21, 1964. 
At a business meeting, the following were announced to serve as 
officers for the coming year, 

M. Jerry Weiss President 

Robert C. Auckerman . . , , President'elect 

Gertrude Williams Director 

Paul Lcedy ....... Director 




PRESIDENT'S REPORT 



Martha J. Maxwell 
University of Maryland 



• w''** * productive year for the College Reading Ajio- 
aation. We have acquired corporate sutus as a non profit profeuional or* 
ganization and our membership hat grown. New commissions have been 
csublished and our members have been wilhng to give both time and effort 
^o further the goals of the Aswciation. In addition to commifsions on read* 
ing research and the use of ppcrbacks, we have esublished new groups 
concerned with membership and professional sundards and ethics* Our 
publications, The Journal of the Reading Specialist and Confemce Fro- 
cccdings have inaeased in size and improved in quality. The papers and 
discussions you will hear presented at this conference represent the culmin- 
ation of a year of Herculean effort by Jerry Weiss, our Program Chairman, 
and many others. He has succeeded in arranging a program which promises 
to be both inspiring and enlightening. 

In the reading field in general, this year has been marked by a less 
emotional, more constructive approach to the very real problems faced in 
improving reading instruction at all levels. Gonec arc the post*sputnik 
diatribes against our educational system. Atucks against our reading 
method generated by panic have diminished,. more mature viewpoinu are 
bemg expressed to correct the obvious problenw and improve our instruc- 
tion. *^ 



The publicity generated hue and cry over super-specd reading pro- 
grams has subsided somewhat. On the one hand, research efforu are being 
made in ^ome colleges to evaluate their techniques and claims. A recent 
paper by Thalberg and Elier (196S) is representative of such studies They 
compared college students taught new speed techniques with those uught 
under a traditional developmenul reading approach and concluded that 
the new approach produced higher speed gains, but lower and more vari- 
able comprehension scores. These findings are typical of others beim; re- 
ported in the literature. Other college reading specialUu have dug into 
their old records and found cases where students have made phenomenal 
«peed gams in their regular courses. 

On the other hand, there are indications that some of the super-speed 
commercial operations are maturing. Some of these groups have reverted 
to using standardized reading tests to screen applicariu for their programs 
and discourage studenu with low skills or emotional difficulties from 
underuking their training. Also there are some indications that.they are 
using procedures that strongly resemble old stand-bys such as Robinson's 
SQ3R method. 

If we were to evaluate the impact of the controversy generated by the 
speed programs, we might conclude that they have contributed to our 



knowledge and caused ut to reexamine some of our own asiumpUon^ and 
prejudicet* The realization lhat it it possible for some studenu to read 
faster Ihan 800 words per minute and still mainuin good comprehension 
on our tesu was difficult for many of us to accept I hope that in the 
future we will avoid setting artindal limiu on both the reading and learn* 
ing abilities of our studenu. What appears to be happening is that col* 
lege programs are adaptmg those ideas and techniques from the speed jpro- 
grams which are useful, and rejecting those that appear less valuable* 

From our vanUge point on the college campus* we watch widi interest 
the new developmenu in teaching beginning reading audi as Albdrt Max* 
urkiewia's experiment with the Initial Teadiing Alphabet New break* 
throu^ in this vital area hold fmmiise for all of us. If more children 
can learn to read more easily at an earlier age, and, more important, if 
more children learn to enjoy reading, this will have a profound impact 
on the college programs of the future. 

In the field of college reading itself, there are promising indications 
that reading specialists are assuming a broader role in their academic 
conunuaities. The apparently unending^ increase in the number of stu* 
denu seeking college education is having iu effect No longer can we re- 
main isolated in our laboratories but must develop new ways of working 
with larger numbers of studenu with different needs* Many colleges are 
experimenting with training undergraduates as reading and study coun* 
selors* Pauk (1962) desaibed the Cornell undergraduate training program 
at a previous CRA conference and other attempu have been reported by 
Bott (196S) and Canfield (1963). A recent article in the Journal of the 
Readkig Specialist by Goodman (1964) discusses a program in which the 
Reading Laboratory coordinates a student tutoring service* These de- 
velopmenu point to the fact that the reading specialist is assuming roles 
that are no longer limited to just reading skills and implies that he is 
concerned with auuming greater responsibility in implementing the aca* 
demic objectives of his institution, enhancing the climate for learning, 
and considering broader problems of diagnosis and correction of specific 
learning difficulties and of student motivation. Another current concern 
is esublishing closer liaison between the reading program and the college 
faculty. This afternoon. Dr. Uberto Price will desaibe how the reading 
program and faculty have been integrated in one college program. 

The development of new and bctlcr self-instructional aids has en* 
couraged more emphasis on individualized college reading programs. Re- 
quired courses in reading and study sVJlls for freshmen are fast disappear* 
ing in our large univenitics. In their place are volunury programs where 
studenu from all leveh of ability and classes, from freshman to faculty, 
may come. In the junior colleges, however, the re\ersc is true. There is a 
trend for more of these schools to require that their studenu take reading 
and study skills courses. 
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What docs the future hold for coll^ retdiof? Many of the old thib- 
bolethi hdd fo strongly by reading people are beinr critkally examined. 
For example* the concept of flexibility in rate and ap^xoadi is viewed as 
a necessary concomiunt to effective reading skills* The evidence points 
stron^y to the fact ehat few people adapt their rate or Myle of readhig to 
the material, even though they have had a reading improvement courK. 
This suggesu that either flexibility is a meaningleis construa or we have 
not been very effective in teadiing our students to read flexibly* 

The currait development of honors programs in many of our large 
universities pr^^niu another challenge to college reading specialists. What 
do we offer the superior student? Berg (196S) in a recent paper proposed 
that the objectives of reading instruction should indude encouraging 
creative thought rather than su^ing mere memory and critical reading 
skills* The idea of reading as a creative aa will be emphasised in the near 
future and deserve 6ur attention. Another interesting aipea of the in* 
vestigatioQ of creative studenu is seen in the work of Philip Ray (1962) 
who found that the highly aeative freshmen coed had more efficient 
study habiu and attitudes as revealed by Brown*HoItnnan scores than 
coeds who scored high on intelligence tesu but low. on creitirity indices. 
This suggesu that the aeative college student may use ingenuity in her 
approach to the reading and study demands of coll^ courses* 

Many of our favorite tedmiquet mitigate against creative thinking* 
The SQSR method, for example, provides a technique for studying text* 
books based on sound psychological principles *and experimentation* How* 
ever, it has a major weakneu. Of the thousands of students who have been 
Uugfat this method, only a small minority have been found to use it out* 
side of the reading course* Studenu say it ukcs too much time^ but too 
often it is presented and perceived as a rigid formula. How much better 
it would be to present basic learning prindples and encourage studntt 
to develop their own techniques of applying tbtn^ to their own needs. 

College Reading then faces new dullenges in the year ahead Per- 
haps more of our favorite methods and assumf tions will fall by the way* 
side; however, new philosophies wilt emerge and the role of the college 
reading specialist of the future may be unrecognizable by toda/s standards* 
BibUographical Reterences 

Bm, Paul C. *K>MHvlty m a I>Iiii«mImi of Il«ft4liit TftorrngBOtT U K. MaIm aM 
O. M«lton (Kd.) Ntw D«v«l*ti9i«iiU in Fr«tr«mt aM FfM«4urM ftCMHp^*^^ 
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THE LIBRARY IS YOUR READING TEST 



Niiiicy Larrick 

If an award were made for the headline of the year in Education, it 
would iure!y go to chat ofc-quotcd headline from Melbourne, Florida, 
where the high Khool boldly displays the sign: 

The idiool with a library larger than the gymnaMum.*^ 

One magazine after another has repeated this bclicvc-it-or-not sUte- 
fuent-The New Yorkert The Saturday Rericw, PublUiers* Wcdtly, li- 
brary Journal, to name a f ftw* Why is this so remarkablet so often quoted? 

A visit to various schools will explain. I recall a lush new high sdxool 
i brary. And the sparkling new building in a suburb of Detroit with a 
!)CautifuI library, equipped with cxtemive metzl shelving but no books- 
only printed imitation of books on a shelf ""to make them look better.** 

Iii the United Sutes as a whole, 68.8 per cent of our elemenury 
schools have no onitni school library. That is, 9.8 million elemenUry 
pupils are without central library services. In the sute of Arkansas, 95J 
per cent of the elementary schools aie without a central school library. 
There are a quarter of a million elemenury school children in Arkansas, 
but only three elementary school librarians for the Iot« 

I am sure that the suff of that Long Ishnd high school is concerned 
with their studenu' reading. They have a reading consulunt to help with 
remedial problems. Probably every elemruury principal in the sUte of 
Arkansas would give verbal recognition to reading as the keystone of the 
elementary curriculum. I am sure that the prents of those children want 
tliem to read above all ebe. 

Yet by their action, school authorities and the community have re« 
stricted children's reading to textbooks and supplemenury readen, for the 
most part. They have limited reading to the tool by which children find 
the answers to prescribed questions and prepare for an approaching test. 
Reading in this sense may never rise beyond the level of a chore, seme- . 
thing to work one's way, through and wash one's hands of. This is not 
reading to last a lifetime. Yet in this age of automation and accompanying 
leisure, of vastly accelerated information inacase, the individual who 
does not continue to read will be ill-qualified to meet inaeasingly string* 
ent job rcquiremenu and burgeoning free-time opportunities. 

The Real Meaning of Rcadi;^ 

The present situation, I think, has grown out of a basic misconception 
of the true significance of rea'ding in the intellectual development and 
fulfillment of the individual. Essentially, education must be personal if it 
is to nourish the child or adult as an individual. Think of your own 
education and consider those influences which have affected your growth 
as one who thinks actively and t/eatively. 

I can think of several sndi influences in my own life. First, 1 would 
put those first-hand experiences which have been vivid and dramatic to 
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mc personally-as when two/Canada geese came to our pond last week— 
great majestic creatures standing four feet tall with a wingspread close 
to five feet. For five days they took over, honking at a collie on the bank 
but quietly foriowing us when we put out more corn for them. No education 
could be more penetrating than an experience like this. 

Then there are the people who speak in wave lengths that reach me 
deep inside. Here I would include my high school English teacher whose 
choice of poetry to read aloud is even now reflected in my own choices, 
his way of ^-iading comes out in the way I read and the importance I at- 
tach to reading aloud to children and adults. 

In much the same vivid way, the printed page can bring me ideas 
that ncnetra' J to this same privacy which is un*';uely mine. For example, 
as I read Sylvia Ashton-Warncr's Teacher last fall, I felt I was listening 
to someone in the samt room. I was sharing her experience, weeping over 
her failures and rejoicing over her achievements 

Reading at its best is just this personal, this private, this provocative. 
It is giving oneself up to a hook. It is being in the setting of the story 
personally whether it is a Maori school in New Zealand with Sylvia Ashton* 
Warner or siruggling across the Canadian wilds with two dogs and a Si- 
amese cat in The Incredible Journey by Sheila Burnford. It is laughing 
and crying with the hero or heroine as children and their parenU laugh 
and cry over the triumphs and later the death of that unforgettable spider 
'n Charlotte's Web by E. B. White. 

This is the kind of reading I will always reraemher, the kind that keeps 
me reading and thinking and questioning. It is the only kind worth our 
serious consideration, it seems to me. Reading which consists only of 
getting sound from symbols is a necessary tool, but it is only the begin- 
ning. True reading lasts a lifetime, enabling the reader-child or adult- 
to have private communication with one writer after another and thus 
to shape his own intellectual being and forge his philosophy of living. 

But this kind of reading doesn't flourish in a swimming pool. It 
can't put its roots down in metal shelving which holds only fake books. 
It is unlikely jc germinate in the dismal three-group lock-step which keeps 
children reading on the same page, answering the questions prepared in 
a far-distant publishing house. 

Real reading can flourish, I believe, only where there are many good 
books to choose from, where there are sympathetic adults to guide and 
stimulate young readers, and where there is a climate for the personal 
probing of ideas. 

A Dynamic Library Program 
I know of nothing which has a greater potential for the development 
of on-going pleasure and growth through reading than a dynamic library 
program at every level-elementary school, high school, college and uni- 
versity. 

The Standards prepared by the American Association of School Li- 
brarians spell out the marks of a good hbrary program. For example: In 
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a school of 200 to 1,000 pupils, there should be from 6,000 to 10,000 books 
(not including reference books, textbooks or supplementary readers). In 
a school of 1,000 pupils or over, there should be at least 10 books per 
student. Once this basic collection is set up, there should be an annual 
appropriation of $4 to $6 per pupil for trade books in addition to money 
for encyclopedias, dictionaries, magazines, and pamphlets. There should 
be a trained librarian for each 300 students, plus a clerk for each 600 
students. 

But this is only the beginning. The effective school library needs 
teachers and school administrators who know what the library has to offer, 
who use it constantly and sell it to their pupils. 

It is alarming when we recognize that we don't have enough libraries 
and that those we have are often poorly equipped. Equally distressing is 
the fact that man libraries are not achieving their full potential in de- 
veloping lifetime reading. 

Why is this? If you visit the same library two days a week over a 
period of several months as I have, I think you will find some of the 
answers. For example: Children come to the library for a 40-minute period, 
but their classroom teacher stays behind to grade papers. So she misses 
the librarian's book ulk and die chance to see the kinds of books her 
pupils choose on their own. Or take the case of the school librarian and 
her clerk who make all the book selections because it is simpler than 
asking a teacher committee to advise. In this situation the teachers are 
deprived of the opportunity to know more about the new children's books 
and to see their possible relation to other teaching materials and in- 
dividual goals. 

Again and again I see evidence that teachers don't visit the library, 
don't suggest library books to their pupils, don't read aloud ti their chil- 
dren, don't raise questions that will promote discussion ani encourage 
reading beyond the textbook. 

Frequently I find teachers who hold back library books as a reward 
for those who have read well or those who have finished an assignment 
ahead of the rest. Thus the children who read slowly or who show little 
interest are often deprived of the very books which might stir their in- 
terest and encourage them to develop better skills. It is like saying we will 
hold back the vitamins from the sick and undernourished and hand them 
out only to those who are in the best of health. 

Deterrents to a Good Library 

If we look at the experiences our teachers have, we should not be 
surprised that many of them think of reading only in terms of preparation 
for a reading test by way of the prescribed steps in the teadier's manual. 

What happens in our teacher-education courses, specifically the teach- 
ing of reading? 

Often we teach Reading in the school of education but find Chil- 
dren's Literature in a different department and children's books in a far- 
away building. Methods courses are divorced fiom materials in many 



situations* except where textbook demonsttators come in to explain how 
touse their wares. 

Children's literature courses are often given in institutions where 
there are no children's books. Students are asked to read about the books 
rather than read the books themselves. Or the course is geared to the his* 
*tory of diildren's literature, with little guidance for weaving sudi reading 
matter into the daily activities of the classroom. It becomes an ivory tower 
course unrelated to children's needs orinteresu. 

Perhai» that is why we find so little classroom time given to reading 
that will give pleasure for a lifetime. Or we find such discredited methods 
as the formuIa*written book report (designed to prove the pupil's veradty 
and certain to discourage satisfaction in leading). 

Take a look at bur college libraries* and you will see why teachers 
and school administrators come out of college and graduate school un- 
aware of what a library can do for their pupils. 

Of the two-year colleges, less than 15 per cent meet the American Li- 
brary Association's minimum sundard of 20,000 volumes* 

Of the four-year colleges, fewer than 60 per cent meet the ALA's 
minimum sundard of 50,000 volumes. 

At one university where I taught one summer session, the annual 
budget for professional books has been $1,000 for the past ten years, and 
until last year the full allotment had never been spent Less than 40 per 
cent of our colleges allow 5 per cent of their instructional budget to li- 
brary materials as recommended by the American Library Association. 
Imagine how much worse the situation will be by 1970 when we are told 
college and university enrollment will increase by 59.1 per cent! 

The children's book collection in most of our education libraries is 
sad indeed. Teachers College; Columbia University, is the only college I 
know which has a model school library for its teachers-in training. 

The others seem to be made up of faculty discards and publishers' 
conu^ibutions-usually those of the smaller publishers seeking publicity, 
but often without the best books on their list as yet 

This is the way we train our teachers. 

Is it any wonder, then, that they send forth millions of young people 
who can read but don't? And that 55 per cent of our citizens say they get 
their news from television instead of printed information sources, thus 
restricting themselves to capsule information censored for mass enterUin- 
ment? 

Conclusion 

This is the age of testing. We have reading tests, aptitude tests, 
achievement tests, and dozens more. But I believe the most telling test of 
your reading program is your library. It testifies to your approach to 
reading, your conception of what reading can mean, your effectiveness as 
a teacher of reading or a reacher of teachers. 

This is what I mean when I say, "The library is your reading test." 
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THE LEHIGH — BETHLEHEM ITA STUDY 
INTERIM REPORT FOUR 



Albert J. Mazurkiewi'cz 
Lehigh University 

Using Pitman's noutional system of 44 symbols for the 40 sounds of 
English for initial teaching in reading instruction* the following chron- 
ology of events marks the progress* and reports observations on the first 
six months of activity with the fint giade population of the Bethlehem 
schook* The statistical description of the experimental and control pop- 
ulations noted below indicates that though small differences in the I.Q. 
means exist, the populations are equivalent and that differences in results 
obtaincJ in testing reading achievement may be accepted as a reflection of 
the different print medium used in teaching the populations. Both pop- 
ulations are using a language*arts approach to reading instruction in 
which writing is used as an aid to reading development, experience story 
use is emphasized, wide supplemental reading is encouraged, and variety 
in the basic material for instruction is promoted. 



I. T. A. 
N . 464 



Table I 
Populations by Alphabet 
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N • 874 
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5.21 


74.37 
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I.Q. Lancuac^ 


98.09 


17.1S 


100.88 


16.84 


.375 


I.Q. Non*Lanviia<e 


99.Sfi 


18.98 


101.93 


15.93 


.495 


Total LQ. 


99.00 


15.28 


101.34 


19.67 


.398 



The lower scores noted in the I.T.A. population, while nonsignif* 
icant, are a reflection of what might be described as a non-random assign- 
ment of children to classes based on readiness test findings administered 
last spring. It was noted that one class included almost all of an inuke of 
culturally deprived and Puerto-Rican children of one school. A suggestion 
that the principal had "loaded the dice" in making up his first grade 
classes was apparent. None-the less, the differences between the total pop- 
ulations are slight and represent a stratified sampling, on geographical — 
social — cultural bases, of the population. 

Following two and one*half days of workshop training, fifteen first 
grade classes got underway in September, 1963. Workshop training in* 
eluded two elements of prime importance: how to write the alphabet and 
how to spell using the Initial Teaching Alphabet. The teachers readily 
learned the twenty additional symbols but admitted difficulty in learning 
to transcribe sounds into print. The problem was not a handicapping one, 
but rather was a reflection of the fact that few of us attend to sounds in 
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normal conversation and that words in isolation take on sound character- 
isda which are incorrect when compared* with the sounds uttered in 
nonnal conversation. 

The methodology used emphasized the dedphering of the printed 
code by teaching children to associate each of the 44 symbols of ITA with 
the spoken sound it represents. Simultaneously, reading activities that 
d^elpp thinking skills were stressed to insure that children approach read- 
ing from the outset as a meaning-getting process. 

Teadiing was paced to the individual's rate of learning. A structure 
of whole groiip teaching from the outset was soon modified by these rates 
of learning. Small groups and individual instruction became the rule. 

Initially^ teachers were very anxious about using the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet in writing activities, showing concern about correct spelling. 
After about three weeks, this anxiety disappeared and new anxiety showed 
up typifled in the question we all hear around the schools: "How far have 
the other teachers gotten?" After about six weeks, concern was shown that 
children were not reading "books" - that ii, children were reading ma- 
tcriah of various kinds (experience stories, sentences, words and phrases, 
and simple story content of pre-primer supplementary reader type) but 
statements such as "last year they'd be in a preprimer by now" and "we 
aien't reading Book Two yet" indicated this form of anxiety. 

At the ten week mark, about 10% of the population had completed 
Book Twa Observations and teacher reporu indicated that these children 
could read and deal effectively with a vocabulary of 320 words. This com- 
pared with about the same percentage of last year's population which used 
the traditional alphabet and achieved third preprimer status in a basal 
prc^-am in the equivalent time. Under the TO procedure children could 
read 66 words on a purely sight bases. 

At the beginning of the fifth month of instruction, significant dif- 
ferences in the reading and writing abilities of the ITA population from 
the control population were observable. A range of achievement existed 
from the ability to write connected discourse of several paragraphs of 
seven to nine word sentences] down to the ability to write words which 
could be constructed from whatever number of sounds has been mastered 
by a given child. I 
Other observations were noted: 

1. The reading program can be organized to follow the rates of learn- 
ing of children. The ^kills portion of the program to a large ex- 
tent is found to be eihbodied in the initial task the child has — 
learning to make, fix J and use associations between the sounds of 
his spoken language and the ITA symbols used to represent 
these in print. 

2. This word recognition program, in contrast to the three year per- 
iod under traditional procedures, appears to become a program of 
S to 4 months for the bright child and about 5 to 6 months for the 

^ average child. 
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S. Inicrpreting the results of the Botel Word RecogniUon Test given 
to a small sample of the population in the fifth month of school 
(transliterated for use with the ITA trained populaUon), it ap- 
pears that complete mastery of the 44 symbol aoundt by the fittt 
grade child produces word recognition ability equivalent to a S» 
level in this test. 

4. When children have had exposure to all 44 symbol-sounds but 
have had directed instruction on only $7, adiievcment on the 
transliterated Botel Word Recognition Test seems to be typically 
found at a V level. 

5. The number of words used in the first grade programs can be any 
reasonable number since conventional limiuiions do not apply» 

6. Sentence structure and language used can approximate the pat- 
terns found in children's speech. 

7- A complete freedom to utilixe the best teaching procedures exists- 
Experience approach, combined with group activity, combined 
widi individualized instruction, may all be used, 

8. No change in normal teaching procedure is required. 

9. Tcadiing, as such, is apparently no more difficult than usual, 
Tcadicrs can prepare follow-up, supplemcnUry, materials as re- 
quired by children's needs, rate oi learning, the kind and degree 
of reinforcement demanded, or as suggested by the curriculum, 
the season, or the calendar. 

In examining achievements of the control and experimental popula- 
tions at the beginning of the sixth month of reading instruction, it was 
noted that no standardized test could serve adequately. It was further rec- 
ognized that any transliterated informal test would be an adequate meas- 
ure only if the instructional levels achieved by a child on such a test did 
in fact agree with the difficulty level of the material he could read in- 
structionally though the print medium be different. 

The Botel Word Recognition Inventory was chosen as the test which 
seemed suitable for this purpose and was transliterated for use with the 
ITA populations. As noted by Botel, an achievement of 70 to 80% word 
recognition at any level indicated the diild's instructional level. 

The results below v;ere achieved by sub-samples* which represent a 
middle to upper class social-cultural segment of the population. The sub- 
samples were statistically equivalent in chronological age and LQ. to the 
major populations. 

BoteJ Inventory iTA population Traditional Alphabtt PoPuUttw 
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The picture of two sub-sample populations which are heterogeneous in 
intelligence (IQ 78 to 140) indicates first that it is entirely feasible to de- 
velop a high degree of reading skill (beginning third reader instructional 
level) by the end of the 5th month of first grade with a small segment of 
the population using the traditional alphabet and a language arts oriented 
basal program of instruction. However, the results indicate that some ITA 
Uught children achieve at a higher point in the equivalent time, (fourth 
reader instructional level) and that a significantly greater number of chil- 
dren achieve third reader (or above) instructional levels. Almost 58% 
(57.7%) of the ITA population achieved an instructional level of 5* or 
higher on the transliterated Hotel Word Recognition Inventoty as com- 
pared to 3.6% of the traditional alphabet population who achieved third 
reader instructional sutus on the identical but T.O. form of the inventory. 
The median reading achievement of the ITA population is at the 3^ level 
whereas the median achievement of the control group is the primer level. 

An examination of the lowest portion of this population, those adiiev- 
ing word recognition scores which classifies them as having an instructional 
level of Prc-Primer or below, indicates that only 9% of the experimenul 
population is found at this level as compared with 36.2% of the control 
population. 

At the middle of the seventh month, children in the top groups are 
using ITA materials which have readabilities extending from 3.2 to 4.1 
and are dealing with such v:ord recognition skills as contractions, posses* 
sives and comparatives. The degree of reading skill achieved thus far by 
this group, and the rate of progress noted indicates that formal transition 
activities in material with a mean readability of 3.4 will be begun in early 
April. Transition, however, was begim by a large segment of the popula- 
tion in the third and fourth month of instruction. Five to eight per cent 
of average classroom (middle class populations) are reading TO materials 
at the present time though insuruction is still going on in ITA materials, 
indicating that transition has been evolving naturally. No confusion is 
evident at the present time in such children's movement from one medium 
to the other. 



THE FIRST R: IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Mary C. Aus4in 
Western Reserve University 

Few people, if any, will disagree with John Fisher who said recently 
that "No book, no record player, no television screen can undersUnd a 
cliild. Tubes ;md iraiisi.stors arc not satisfactory substitutes for a teacher." 
Ideally, the increasing use of mechanical aids and the appearance of new 
teaching devices may permit a redistribution of teachers and their time. 
As yet, however, we lack sufficient evidence to evaluate the effectiveness 
of these devices in tlie classroom. One thing, then, seems ceruin: every 
pupil should have the attention of a skilled and undersUnding teacher* 
for the heart of the educational process is found in the skill, dedication, 
and |)crsonality of the teacher. 

Ability to read is basic to academic and personal success. But it is as 
complex to develop as it is basic. If, as John Steinbeck writes, "Learning 
to read is the most difficult and revolutionary thing that happens to the 
human brain." it becomes obvious that excellent teachers of reading arc 
prerequisite to the improvement of reading instruction in the United 
States. How successful they are in their efforts depends in large measure 
upon the preparation they receive before entering the profession and the 
continuing guidance offered to them after they begin to teach. As educa- 
tors, therefore, we are deeply concerned with the pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers of reading. The findingi; of the Harvard-Carnegie 
studies ;ue siguilicaut in diis lebpectJ* - 

Initial Preparation of Teachers 

The first Harvard-Carncgie reading study (1959-60) examined in 
depth the preparation of elementar} school teachers of reading. Of special 
interest arc the findings i elated to undergraduate reading courses and 
the student teaching experiences of education majors. 

With rcgaicl to the actual methods tourse. the report revealed that 
(1) 93 per cent of the colleges sampled require a course in basic reading 
instruction: (2) when leading is taught as part of a-curriculum block or 
of language arts, as is the cMsc in 50 per cent of the colleges, actual class 
hours devoted to reading average less than 10; (3) when instructional time 
is limited, the primary grade reading skills receive emphasis at the expense 
of higher grade level leading skills: (4) diagnosis and treatment of reading 
difficulties is given liti!e. if any. attention at the undergraduate level; and 
(5) instrticting prospective teachers in the handling of individual differ- 
ences appears to be one of the most difficult aspects of the reading course. 

On the basis of these findings, improvement of the collegiate training 
in reading is an essential ingredient in upgrading th*! quality of reading 
instruction in Johnny's classroom. Several of the twenty-two recommenda- 
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dons which follow the report in The Torch Lighters pertain to the special 
instruction given to prospective teachers of reading. 

Looking at the collegiate instruction, the following are prticularly 
pertinent: (I) that the class time devoted to reading instruction be equiva- 
lent to at least three semester hours' credit, whether the course is uught 
as a separate one or integrated .with the language arts; (2) that the instruc* 
tion offered to prospective teachers be strengthened by the inclusion of 
content and instructional approaches appropriate for the intermediate 
grades; (3) that college instructors continue to emphasize that no one 
method of teaching is equally effective for all pupils, and in particular 
that phonics should not be used to the exclusion of other word recognition 
techniques; (4) that ways to accommodate individual differences and to 
provide differentiated instruction for several reading groups be translated 
from theory into practice for teaching candidates; (5) that students be 
introduced to significant issues in the teaching of reading, such as those 
involved in beginning reading instruction, grouping practices, teaching 
machines, and pre-reading materials; and (6) that college instructors take 
greater responsibility for making certain that apprentice teachers have 
mastered the principles and application of phonic and structural analysis. 

Furthermore, the implications of the report for junior and senior 
high school teachers are crystal clear: a course in basic reading instruction 
should be required of all prospective secondary school teachen. Every 
teacher, regardless of his special field, should be part of the all-school team 
which plans, implements, and evaluates a continuous program of reading 
instruction in all subject areas. 

Looking now at the student teaching situation, we find that the whole 
program should he re-examined. Attention should be directed to the basic 
organization of rhe apprenticesliip, and the selection of cooperating schools 
and cooperating teachers. A large percentage of colleges (SI per cent) 
allow students to wait until the final semester of their undergraduate 
preparation before entering this program. The disadvantage of such late 
participation in student teaching are well-known: (1) prospective teachers 
who show weaknesses during this period seldom take steps to overcome 
their deficiencies before graduation; (2) final semester student teaching 
often comes during the second half of the elementary school year, thus 
giving apprentices no experience in organizing a class for reading instruc- 
tion or in observing other activities at the beginning of the academic year. 

Another basic limitation of the apprenticeship program occurs in 
more than half of the colleges surveyed by the HarvardCarnegie study, 
namely that persons other than the content and method course professon 
are assigned to supervise student teachers. As a result, the reading instruc- 
tor cannot determine how effectively his students perform in the classroom 
as they attempt to apply the theories gained from their college course. 
Nor is he in any position to guide apprentices who experience confusion 
and conflict ^vhen differences arise l)ctween collegiate theories and the 
classroom practices advocated by his cooperating teacher. 





Aside from the ot^anizational problems of student teaching, the selec- 
tion of skilled cooperating teachers is especially critical. Here we encounter 
the difficulty of establishing criteria for their selection^ of rejecting the 
inadequately, prepared ones who volunteer for this role, and of retaining 
the really superior teachers who choose to sever their relationships with 
the apprenticeship program. Passive screening practices and the factors 
associated Iwith student teachiiig which make it time consuming and un- 
rewarding for potential candidates account for the fact that many students 
are placed in rooms where the ptctctices of cooperating teachers are a dis* 
tinct contrast to the concepts developed in college ccursts* 

Forcunately, a few colleges and some state legislatures have taken 
positive steps to reduce the problems involved in the reelection of capable 
''master'' teachers. In the future, colleges themselves should take greater 
responsibility in recruiting, educating, and certifying these key people in 
the student teaching program. 

To realize the full vahic of the student teaching situation, colleges 
may also wish to consider the following recommendations: (I) that the 
reading suff be sufficiently expanded to allow each instructor time in 
which to observe and confer with student teachers and to consult with co- 
operating teachers and administrative personnel; (2) that students remain 
in local cooperating schools for full days during their apprenticeship so 
that they will gain a better understanding of the continuity of tlie reading 
program; and (3) that when a student is found to have specific weaknesses 
in the reading program, he return to the college for additional course work 
and that his apprenticeship be prolonged until competency is attained* 
In-Service Education of Teachers of Reading 

Essential in any school system, rural or urban, large or small, is an 
on-going program of in-service education. With the explosion of knowledge 
and the changes taking place in schools today, it is no longer possible to 
assume that prc-service preparation will equip a beginning teacher for a 
life-time. Indeed, in many instances, the preser\'ice program will hardly 
sustain the neophyte through her first few weeks in the classroom. The 
second Harvard-Carnegie reading study (1961-62), therefore, explored, 
among other things, the activities sponsored by school personnel to improve 
the performance of teachers. 

On the basis of questionnaire returns, two-thirds of the 940 responding 
elementary school systems indicated that some type of in-service activity 
in leading; was. being undertaken, with the workshop mentioned most fre- 
quendy* This is an encouraging trend, when we consider that attempts to 
conduct in-service pr€)grams in the past were meager at best, and that 
many of those tried were not proved to be beneficial. 

Today, as then, however, judging from comments made by administra- 
tors and teachers daring the field study in 65 school systems, in-service 
programs are far less successful than anticipated. Reasons for dissatisfaction 
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are numerous* Frank aiticisms by teachers include the facts that meetings 
are sdieduled after school and on Saturdays* that the content is unrelated 
to the needs of the participants* and that the leadership u neither helpful 
nor inspiring. From these meetings teschers 3ike to feel that they lemm 
new ways of teaching* discover new sources of materials, and receive much 
needed inspiration. Admittedly* designing a program which meets the 
needs of new teachers as well as the experienced suf f member who may 
be in an ''education rut"* is a Herculean task* but if schools can do this* 
the rewards will be great 

Vast improvemenu in the conduct and content of in-service activities 
in reading are called for. Schools should seriously comider the following 
recommendations: (I) that in-service programs be derigned to increase the 
knowledge and to improve the performance of teachers within the schooli 
and towaurd this end that in-service programs be continuous* year^to-yeau* 
efforu; (2) that released time be provided for teachers to attend meetings; 
(S) that participanu play a more active role in the detdminalionr*^ 
planning of the program content; (4) that the sire of the groups be limited 
to permit active participation of those in attendance; and (5) that use be 
made of TV* audio-visual aids* and case studies for the puipose of develop 
ing theoretical concepu in realistic situations. 

The success or failure of an in*service program* of course* depends a 
great deal on the philosophy and attitude of administraton toward co- 
operative effort. Believing as we do that in-service education is the ''life- 
blood" of improved reading instruction* we believe also that it is the most 
imporunt responsibility any adminisurator has today* 

Conclusion 

These* then* are some of the findings and implications of the Harvard- 
Carnegie reading studies. Much has been done to improve the teaching of 
reading during the past decade* but much remains to be done. Hopefully, 
our deep concern with pre-servicc and in-service programs will lead to con- 
certed action on the part of colleges* sute departmenU* and schools. 



FOOTNOTES 

h M*"^ ^' Auttin and othem. Th« Torch LlghUrt^ (CambrldKe. ISII), 
.V ^5 and Coleman Morrison. Tht FIrtt R: Harvard Riport on El«- 

montary School Rtadlne* (New York, 19IS). 
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THE Oirr OF SYLVIA ASHTON WARNER 



Dr. Jcanncl c Vcatch 
Pcmisylvania State University 

Tlic gift of Sylvi;i Ashton Warner lies in two nwjor areas: 1) begin- 
ning reading and reailing icailiness, and 2) tlic love of teaching. If you 
are one whose love of leaclnng has l>cen dissipaial by either the stupidities 
of tcxilKwk |)ul)lisliers. ulio. (|uiie correctly, insist they must respond to 
tlie "marker*, or by tliose adnn'nisiraiors subject to all kinds of pressurtt, 
internal and externa], or by the ever-present doldrums of American ed- 
ucation at all level>. if you are any of tlicse. SPINSTER and TEACHER 
are for you. On the otiier Iiand, if you arc one who i^ basically bored 
with teaching anu want to stay that way, Sylvia Ashton Warner will only 
disturb yon profoundly. She will proliably make you leave teaching en- 
tirely and make your living in some other manner. 

I can only lio|>c that such a presentation as this will set some of your 
feet on new j)ailis, away from the traditional patterns of reading instruc- 
tion at the early levels, and lead you on to the ()cak of excitement of a new 
found land. If you have not already done so. exauune Doris V* Gunder- 
son's new U. S. Office Pamphlet RESEARCH IN READING READINESS 
as a companion piece to this pa|>cr. .Space and tune prevent adequate 
coverage of her re|>oii. Hut the very prosaic nature of that piece under- 
lines the unexplored, though not necessarily new, vistas that Miw Warner 
so eloquently presents. 

On the broad and philosophical level, share with me her intensity, 
her devotion, her dedication, not only to her Iieloved ''infant room"-fifty 
strong of lusty five year old Macros-hut to children everywhere, particular- 
ly those who are denied entri into the im'ddle class culture of a majority 
group because of skin color and/or differing cultural patterns of ghetto- 
type life. 

Sylvia Ashton Warner pm< a new dimension to the use of children's 
own Janguage in their reading instruction. She shows children that their 
own inner langtiage is the stuff l>\ which they can learn to read and write. 
She explores with them their feelings, their emotions as: "When . . . they 
area! peace with me. I show thcm.the word "frightened" and at once all 
together they burst out with what they arc frightened of."> and uses 
these profound re.ictions. without exploitation, without amateur psychiatry, 
to show them how to learn. She begins with what she calls the "one-look" 
words. These are uords that ue would call "sight vocabulary." But what 
a difference from the Dolch List! Thej are learned without teacher's 
reference to their shape or configuration.' They arc learned, in short, be- 
cause they are so important to the child that he cannot help but learn them, 
all by hiuiseir. What heresy to American leading readiness programs! What 
heresy even to those relatively enlightened teachers who develop a DAILY 
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experience story* These are words of fire and power. Miu Wimer catli 
them the ''Key Vocabulary^ i am profoundly grateful (hat this vocabulary 
differs from child to child. j 

Thus she develops a sight * vocabulary that will lead her infanu inio 
the magic world of reading.. They develop the kind of words that will 
take a child four minutes to lea^n. compared to the four months that might 
be spent on such "reader" words as "come** and 'look** and Is 
this way of working a gift? Algift. certainly of time, and of love of learn* 
ing. It comes Irom the greatest gift of all the child's own language. 

Captions 

She teaches reading by reading itself, and not by vocabulary drill and 
skill building. The thought of such nauseates, and yet we. in America, 
have hardly begun to help teachers do other than drill on vocabulary and 
•build skills" - whatever that activity might be. 

Instead of abstract skills, she spends her time rooting for single words 
(hat represent whole concepts from the child*? own life. She calls them 
"captions." presenting the practice initially - and unforgetubly ~ in 
SPINSTER in story form. 

Miss Warner organized her room to have each child come to her 
while the rest were busy. The day opened with an activity of finding a 
partner after they had found their words on the cards that had been 
spilled out on the floor. The children teach each other, take them back 
to their seats and write thetu iv a notcl>ook or seize their notebook and 
read it aloud to their partner or to anyone else .who will listen. This is the 
way she describes it. 2 

"I call a child to me and ask her what she 'wants. She may ask for 
socks and I print it large on a card with her name written quickly in the 
corner for my own use. She watches me print the word and says it as I 
print. Then I give it hack to her to take back and trace the characters with 

her fingers I call them one by one until each child has a new word. 

These self-chosen words nioimt up and kept in a box.** 

The Interdependence of Reading and Writing 

Not many reading authorities in this country will accept the idea 
that word analysis cannot l>c a reading skill, but must, by its very nature, 
be a writing skill. To me. this is a statement of an easily observable fact 
Word analysis is dtat action that breaks a word into two paru-letter by 
letter, or phoneme by phoneme. Therefore it wou!d seem to me that 
the proper place in the curriaihrni to teach analysis is NOT in reading, but 
in writing (more specifically $i>clling) regardless of age level or ability. 
Copying words is possible very early without strain. 

In the same vein. I would suggest that reading is a word synthesis or 
perception skill. Any act that breaks a word apart thus must be damaging 
to reading, to word perception. Even when we spell a word and look 
at it to see if it "looks right", we are performing an act of reading, not of 
writing. On the other hand, if we are reading along and are forced to 
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•lop and tipirc oui an unknown word wc arc performing an act of word 
analysis, or one of writing. 

Wiihoiu being this tcchninil. Sylvia Asliton Warner incorporalcs read- 
ing and writing into an indissohihle whole. She even Includes (he use of 
ihe alphal)ciic prindpjc - that names of letters are useful when it ct^^cs 
to the sounds of letters in words. One has to hunt for this reference, buc i' 
is-there. « Even more. Miss W.irncr gives reading back to the Language 
Arts. I. for one. Iinve nejer accepted this over-emphasis upon reading. I 
sMsi)cct that, in tlie long run, American children will have proved to have 
suffered from xhi% cxcisinjr of reading from the Language A^ctt in general. 
So I regard this iKwk as a gift in that we see how she combines not only 
reading and writing, but speaking and listening. They are inextricably 
intermingled. 

Reading instruction in TEACHER l)Cgins. as 1 have desaibed, with 
one look words that get written tlown and learned in a variety of ways. 
As the innmis write of the events in tlieir lives and share the writing 
with each other (everyone knows of the happenings in (he "Pa** - (he 
Maori village anyway) iheiy ability inae.tses until they, are able (o move 
into the more foiiii:il» iiioie socially acceptable* although far less interest- 
ing, material <lc:iiiiig with the Euro|)ean cMltnre that eventually (he Maoris 
must accept or suffer the coiisccpicnces of segregation-New England style, 
Tlic actual mechanics of teaching in this f.ishion depends on a kind of an 
cffitorial eye that Mhs Warner exercised over her children as they were 
working with the words that ilicy had already received on cardi. 

Ilicse arc hut a Munpliiig of the gifts of Sylvia Ashton Warner. She 
has now iciirc<l in her l>ch)vc; New Zealand. Now three years later there 
are at least iliicc infant ickiiiis that arc ruiinuig on her philosophy. Miriam 
Wilt is one whos^tw these. Uh Sheppaid, in a recent ElemenUry Englidi 
Magazine, tells of her ex|>erieii(c uiili Miss Warner's ideas as a Fulbright 
Kholar. 

As for myself. I cmi hardly wait to go and see for myself. Until iha^ 
time. I feel that a coinhiiiaiion of her ideas, plus those of Van Allen which 
I have already ineniioiied. and the whole galaxy of practice under the 
iiiadecpiaic title of ''liidividiiali/ed Rea<ling** will provide more gifts than 
ever for .American cliildicn's reading isi5tniction. In the face of what 
they li;ivc heeii subjected to in the paM century, they need such gifu. 

Ill conclusion, however, let me romiiient more 'on this unique and 
pHivocaeivc lH)ok. While iiujnI of what she says is not absolutely new, 
nor do J find all of it absolutely transferable onto the American scene, 
yet it cannot he <lciiied that her central theory is sound, needing only 
definitive reseanh to nail <lowu the specifics. Who can deny that there 
is anything wrong in 

I. Using childien's own language or speech patterns to teach 
reading, writing and s|>elling? 





2. Encapsulating a wide piece of life in one word caption? 
S. Teadiing single words without need for drill? 

4. Showing children that their thoughts are essentially verbal, 
and thus can be the stuff of reading and writing? 

5. Giving teachers a way to deal with the lustiest of emotions in a 
healthy fashion. 

With all this we find that the presence of tears, laughter, fear, and 
love produces an irresistible body of material for children to cut their 
initial reading and writing teeth upon. In addition, bridging the gap 
between the most miserable or the most different of home life to school 
life is a problem facing many school teachers. It cannot be done by 
anything imposed. It must t>e done through the use of children's own 
lives, experiences, and feelings, to help them acquire the skills necessary 
to l:vc in a modern society. The gift of Sylvia Warner is a means to ac- 
complish these ends. Her gift is plural and an inspiration to us all. 

Footnotes 

1 T««ehtr, p. 36 

2 p. 47 

s p. m 

I 
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EVALUATIOlil OF READING TESTS 

Albert J. Harris 
The City University of New York 

Anyone who passes judgment on a reading test, or has the responsibil- 
ity of comparing one reading test with another and making a choice, is well 
advised to begin l)y considering (areliilly ilic purposes for which the test 
is to he employed- The possil)lc uses of any test have been in the minds of 
those who constructed it and in consequence it is likely to fit some purposes 
much better than others. 

What are the main purposes for which reading tests are used? It is not 
difficult to distinguish a minimum of eight main purposes, which may be 
listed as follows: 

1. comparison of one group of students with other groups, as in 
school surveys; 

2. prediction of the probability of school success or failure for in- 
dividual students; ^ 
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S. classificntion of students into homogeneous groups (or rather, into 
groups of lessened heterogeneity) for instructional purposes; 

4. selection of students for special reading courses or remedial pro- 
grams; 

5. measurement of specific sub-skills as a guide to group and in* 
dividual instructional needs; 

6. measurement of reading performance at intervals during an in- 
structional program, or after a specific instructional program has 
been completed; 

7. comparison of pretest scores with later scores as a measure of the 
outcomes of experimental variables in reading research studies; 

8. provision of diagnostic information useful in the analysis of causa- 
tion and symptoms in reading disabilities. 

The reading sjKcinlist must know something about statistics, but in 
the evaluation of reading tesu he needs to begin with what he knows as a 
reading specialist rather than ns n statistician. In the light of his knowledge 
of the reading process, he is equipped to make an informed judgment 
about the particular phases of rending it is important to measure in the 
specific project. Is a single score sufficient, or are several sub-scores de- 
sirable? If sub'scorcs are wanted, which rending skills are most prominent 
in the instnictionni prognini nnd therefore of high priority when it comes 
to nicnsurcmciit? Do we need inensures of sight vocabulary? word attack 
skills? word meanings? paragraph coinprchension? specific comprehension 
skills? Will a mixture of types of content be satisfactory, or will separate 
parts of each using material from a particular content area be needed? 
Are measures of competence sufficient, or are measures of attitudinal and 
affective outcomes also needed — feelings about reading, interest in books, 
readiness to devote leisure time to reading? 

Let us take a look at the eight purposes for using reading tests and see 
what specifications are likely to be most important for each. 

For survey purposes, tests providing an overall reading score, or a 
small number of sub-test scores which can . e averaged, are usually pre- 
ferred. The most central issue is usually the adequacy of the norms the 
kinds of derived scores provided (grade scores, age scores, percentiles, 
standard scores, etc.), and the adequacy of the sampling procedures used. 
Usually all the tests that arc wordiy of serious consideration have satisfac- 
tory reliabilities, and the data available about validity are usually ir- 
relevant. In particular situations one or more of the following may be 
quite important: the range of possible scores, ease of administration, 
amenability to efficient scoring, and cost per pupil. 

In many schools and colleges, an important use of reading tests is 
in the admissions procedure. When this is the primary purpose for using 
a reading test, the primary consideration in selecting the reading test is its 
effectiveness in predicting success or failure for individual students. 





Many colleges use a reading test as part of a test battery, and combine 
the test scores whh high school marks in a composite score which arranges 
candidates in rank order of desirability. Here sutistical validity is the 
proper basis for choosing among available reading tests. The preceding 
cess's average grades for the freshman year can be a reasonably satisfactory 
criterion with which each reading test can be correlated. The reading 
test's contribution as one of the factors in a multiple regression equation 
is probably a better indicator of its predictive validity than the first-order 
correlation between test score and grades. 

For example, let us assume that two reading tests are being tried out 
to see which can make a better contribution as a selection instrument 
Both have just about the same correlation with grades, about .45. How- 
ever, Test A has a much lower correlation with scholastic aptitude score 
than Test B has and so it contributes something unique to the prediction, 
while Test B contri!)utes practically nothing extra. Test A would obvious- 
ly be more effective than Test B in this situation, and therefore the 
preferred choice. 

Reliability is of relatively little significance in evaluating reading 
tests; statistical evidence of validity is helpful when we can find it; but 
usually wc must fall back on our knowledge of the instructional out- 
comes we want to measure, and our judgments of the relevance of the test 
to these outcomes. 

Let us return to the eight purposes for using reading tests that were 
listed earlier. Two of these, making school surveys and using the test in 
an admissions program, have been discussed. 

The next two purposes, classification of students into instructional 
groups and selection of students for special reading programs, usually do 
not require a highly analytical test. Usually a well-regarded test of the 
survey type is acceptable. Often the reading test is used in conjunction 
with a test of scholastic aptitude or potentiality, with an effort being made 
to select students who are both weak in reading skills and capable intellec- 
tually of making considerable improvement. Difficulty is more likely to 
arise in the choice of a suitable scholastic aptitude test than in the selection 
of the reading test, since many so-called intelligence or scholastic aptitude 
tests assume the ability to read. Oral vocabulary tests, listening compre- 
hension tests, and non-verbl group tests all have advantages and disad- 
vantages, and a clear basis for making comparative evaluations has yet to 
be established. 

In the measurement of specific sub-skills as a guide to instructional 
needs we have made little progress in the past twenty years. More at- 
tention has been paid to improving the convenience and ease of scoring 
of reading tests than to the differentiation of specific skills and provision 
of tests for specific skills. Indeed, some of the older tesU like the Sangren- 
Woody Reading Test (1927), and the Iowa Silent Reading Tests (1927, 
revised last in 1943) were far more ambitious in trying to measure sub- 



skills that have instructional significance than most of the tests that are 
popular today. One of the main reasons for their decline probably has 
been insistence on unreasonably high reh'abilities for sub*tests. A resur- 
gence of interest in tests containing instructionally significant sub-scores 
would be a desirable dcvelopnient. There are already some signs of move- 
ment in this direction* Three test booklets are now available for measur- 
ing highly specific aspects of word attack skills, in the middle and upper 
grades. I'he current vci*sion of the Stanford Reading Tests come closer 
to being analytical tlian any previous edition in that series. The Reading 
Versatility Tests devised by McDonald have shown how poor the outcomes 
have been in helping students to vary their rate of reading according to 
purpose and the nature of the material. 

In tlic measurement of reading performance at intervals, and par* 
tiailarly in using reading tests as pretests and final tests in research^ one 
of the characteristia of a good test, should be comparabih'ty of measure- 
ments over a period of years. Here one can be easily fooled. For example, 
the writer helped to select a reading test for a longitudinal study 
lasting three years, relying on the iact that both the intermediate and the 
advand'il levels of the test scM'ics tnmshited raw scores into standard scores. 
Only when it was too late did wc learn that the advanced standard scores 
were not directly comparable to the intermediate standard scores. Scoring 
scales that are directly comparable from one level of difficulty to another 
arc highly desirable, but tests that claim to do this need careful inspection. 

The eighth piu'|>ose, provision of diagnostic information useful in the 
analysis of causation nnd symptoms in reading disabilities, is one for which 
we have only partially satisfactory instruments. One's preferences will 
necessarily stress the factors one considers to have causal importance. Some 
of the newer instruutents have exciting possibilities, particularly those at- 
tempting to make fine discriminations within the area of psycholinguistics. 
A careful qualitati\e analysis of errors in reading, with particular attention 
to the process the reader was trying to use, still seems to me more useful 
than detailed tallies of categories of errors. 

In conclusion, eight major purposes for using reading tests have been 
listed, and the characteristic) of reading tests of particular significance for 
each of these pui poses have been discussed. The evaluator of reading tests 
has to rely mainly on his estimation of content validity, which is based in 
tuin on his knowledge of the reading program and the specific purposes 
for which the test is to be used. There is plenty of room left for improve- 
ment in the measurement of the outcomes of reading instruction. 
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DEVELOPING READING SKILLS IN ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



Robert Kariin 
Southern Illinois University 



The ideas expressed in this paper are conditioned upon three assump- 
tions: U general reading ability is a necessary foundation for reading all 
kinds of materials; 2. the possession of general reading ability does not 
assure ability to read all kinds of materials; and 3. special reading abilities 
are associated with materials in subject areas. 

General Reading Ability in Literature and Soda! Studies 

The reading process has been described as a series of steps through 
which the reader moves. He recognizes what the words say and the ir-^n* 
ings that are atuched to them. He then synthesizes these individual mean* 
ings into units of thought in order to discover what ideas are being offered 
This second step» called literal comprehension, leads to the third which 
involves the reader with deeper meanings. These deeper meanings are in- 
ferred from the information that is obtained through literal reading. Crit* 
ical reaction and evaluation follows interpretative reading* Finally, the 
impact of these previous steps is felt through the influences which the 
ideas gained through reading have upon the reader's thoughts and acts. 

Teachers of literature and social studies are teachers of basic reading 
in that the impact which these skills have upon understanding the content 
of their materials is not inconsiderable. We may add to these abilities flex- 
ibility in reading that encompasses varied rates of reading for different 
purposes and for different materials and recognition of authors' patterns 
of writing that are reflected in the use of word signals, paragraph structure 
and idea design. 

Specific Reading Ability in Literature and Soda! Studies 

Skillful reading of literature entails the pursuit of the theme, the fol- 
lowing of events to their climax, and the anticipation of episodes. Events 
may be telescoped or interpolated. Details as well as major trends may be 
hidden in what is said or left unsaid. Clues to climaxes are scattered ia no 
predictable way. Skill in extrapolation controls the degree to which the re- 
quirements of appreciation are fulfilled. 

Another type of inferential reading contributes to appreciation. It is 
the interpretation of obvious and subtle clues that refer to the main and 
supporting characters in the selections. Through them the reader comes 
to know their creator This discovery contributes to appreciation. Reaction 
and visualization are two additional ingredients of appreciation. Although 
they may be considered skills for whose development teachers should strive, 
perhaps they are really outcomes of learning to^read literature. Another 
aspect of appreciation is skill in obtaining the message that the author 
conveys through his writing. This message can influence the future be- 






havtor of the reader in situations that are akin to those about whidi the 
author is writing. 

In addition, the specific form literature takes makes additional de- 
mands of the reader. The short story is marked by conciseness so that the 
background for understanding the purposes of the writer* the events to 
be described, and the nature of the characten must be supplied by the 
reader frorn clues contained in opening paragraphs and details running 
throughout the story. The main Usks that face the reader of essays are dis- 
covering the author's purpose for presenting his views and what these views, 
are. The recognition that satire, humor, wit, sarcasm, and irony are essent* 
ial vehicles for essayists to express views and insights and the ability to 
recognize the role each serves will contribute to fuller understanding. 

Skillful reading of novels makes demands that are not found in some 
of the other types of literature. The reader must be able to separate the 
underlying theme from subsidiary ones. He must deal with many details, 
filing away for future use those which may influence the turn of events 
and discarding others that are of small consequence. Skill in determining 
the significance of seemingly ordinary events and recognizing symbolism 
is a requisite to deeper meanings. 

High-order reading abilities are needed to appreciate plays. Tlie play 
is unlike other types of literature in that the reader has only brief notes 
and the dialogue from which to draw inferences about the background, 
setting, characters, events and author. 

The reading of poetry is not easy. The inverted order and abbreviated 
forms of expression present special reading problems and may interfere 
with appreciation. Students must learn to deal with them if they are to 
fill in gaps that have been left by the poet. Students frequently have dif- 
ficulty reading poetry in that they treat each line as a thought unit and 
tend to disregard the punctuation. Theyjmust be taught to regard the 
punctuation as a significant contributor t(| the meaning of poetry. Poems 
are intended for oral reading. The rhythm and mood of poems are felt 
through the language that has been chosen to convey them. Figurative 
language is used to suggest mood as well |as ideas. The author of poetry 
can use rhythm and rhyme to influence the emotional responses of the 
reader. All of these are devices of which students need to be aware. 

The specialized skills in reading social studies content are really not 
very different--except perhaps for material containing mathematical sym- 
bols—from those required to read other kinds of content, in order for stu- 
dents to acquire knowledge through their • own efforts they must learn to 
provide the self-direction that is so necessary to the successful completion 
of independent activities. Skills which students use in such independent 
reading activities are known as the study skills. 

Tlie study skills consist of several different skills, some of which are 
related and dependent upon each other. They are: 
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1. MMctloii and •valiauioii: ImportMt Ideas and related details 
t. oivaaisatlon: notee, oudlnee, eutmnaries 

S. kxAtion of information: table of contents, tndeies. idossarles. ste. 

4. followlnr dirsctions: one step, etepe in sequence 

5. specialised skills: pletorial aids 

In addition, there is a special problem associated with the reading of 
social studies materials. Analyses of them show that they conuin an in- 
ordinate nuinber of difficult concepts which are offered at a brisk pace 
and without much explanation. Even where extensive discussion is com- 
mon we must not overlook the fact that words which are used to explain 
other words frequently fail to accomplish their purposes. Failure to under- 
sund these ideas are a major contributor to lack of success in nostering 
social studies content. 

Mky I offer some guidelines for teaching the study skills: 

,1. M:itsria!s.fcr vrMch students, src he'd responsfble should be U8«d for teaching 
•the etudr skills. 

2. The content of the matertaU ueed for developing these abilities ehouSd pre* 
sent no real meaning difficulties other than those on which the etudent ie 
worklnr* 

}. Only one studr skill should be taught in a lesson. 

4. Most study skills consist of a hierarchy of smaller sfcHls and these ehottld 
be tausht In sequence. 

5. Better results In leaminir the study sk«ls can be expected If they are Uucht 
as ths need arises. 

It is very difficult if not impossible to cover comprehensively in the 
time alloted this matter of developing reading skills in literature and 
social studies. I hope that I have supplied some directions and possibly, 
some challenges. 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF WORKBOOKS FOR 
COLLEGE READING 

Shirley Ullman Wedeen 
Brooklyn College 

Attention became focused on college reading shortly after elemenury 
and high school reading programs came v..der more careful scrutiny about 
20 years ago. Some educators believed college "problem readers" were ele- 
mentary and high school youngsters who were taught improperly, or not 
taught at all how to read. Others believed that poor reading was attribut- 
able to emotional problems^ while still others believed that since more 
children than ever before were attending colleges, we had opened the doors 
to many poorer students and therefore were confronted with less capable 
students. Whatever the origins, we now had the problem of college stu- 
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dents who lacked the ability to cope with their college reading demands. 
Remedial measures followed a familiar pattern. 

Firsts studenu were expected to "correct" reading deficiencies on their 
own. Since "reading" as such, was not a college taught subject, many in- 
stitutions would not spend their time and personnel on correcting skills 
in which the students should have been proficient upon entry. This, in 
turn, led to the formation of private, off<ampus, remedial reading dinia. 

Then, some colleges organized small auxiliary remedial programs. Thb 
progressed to recognized programs in other colleges. Other schools incor- 
porated the teaching of reading in their required English courses. 

Today, we run the gamut from small to large private reading programs 
which meet individual, group, and industrial needs. College programs ex- 
tend from volunury, non - credit, fee programs through to required, class, 
credit courses in remedial and developmental reading. 

With changing educational philosophies, teaching techniques, needs, 
numbers of people involved in the process, as well as materials, also 
changed. 

Initially, the materials used were borrowed from junior and senior 
high schools. Some remedial reading books at those levels were available. 
We followed a logical sequence of reading training for sub-sUndard 
readers. Since we only worked with deficient readers on the college level, 
we backtracked several years in reading books, and came up with material 
suitable for their level of ability. This, of course, met only part of the prob- 
lem. Many studenu did not need or want "watered down" reading materials. 

It was then that remedial reading books specifically designed for the 
college level first appeared. As the field expanded, so too, did the request 
for expanded and differentiated services. Some reading training centers 
found themselves with students whose interest level did not coincide with 
the high school books available. Other programs bad started to use a var- 
iety of speed reading machines and required material to use in the ma- 
chines. Others found themselves with students whose reading ability was 
good, but not up to the level of expectation based on their tested capabil- 
ities, and therefore, more difficult materials were required. As increasing 
demands were made, workbooks appeared which attempted to fulfill the 
growing needs. 

This author believes there is no one best technique, best machine, best 
text or best workbook. What one ultimately decides upon as the best work- 
book or books will, of necessity, be dependent upon one's particular set of 
teaching circumstances. 

The following is a review, categorization, and summarization of the 21 
workbooks I consider most efficacious for college reading programs. 



(See Chan Pages 28 - 29) 
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AN EXPERIMENT COMBINING CLOZE PROCEDURE WITH 
SPEED OF COMPREHENSION INSTRUCTION 



Rito Sawyer 
& 

Leonard S. Braam 
Syracwe University 

The term "cloze procedure" wa. coined by Wilson Taylor to describe 
a wordKleletion technique developed for measuring readabili^r of pnnted 
material. During recent years this approach to building- readmg compre- 
hension skills has received increasing amounts of atvjfttion Bloomer 
used this technique with college students in an expet,menul situaUon. 
Gains made by the experimenul group using cloze technique were signif- 
icantly greater than gains made by the controls in comprehension. Rankin 
suggested using the technique in a clinical situation to help youngsters 
develop the skill of using contextual clues. . 

The purpose of this investigation was to asceruin whether gams in 
reading comprehension which might result from practice with cloze type 
exercises would be cancelled or reduced if they were combined with in- 
itruaion in speed of comprehension. Cloze exercises call for dose attention 
to deuil. a aitical grasp of the main idea, and an ability to infer and m- 
terrelate ideas presented. Is this type of comprehension negated when com- 
bined with instruction designed to increase reading speed? 

The doze procedure » has iu origin in Gestalt psydiology. It stresses 
the perceptual and problem solving aspecu of thinking. People tend to 
modify the formal qualities of what they perceive. This occurs parUcular y 
if there is a gap in the meaning pattern. An attempt « not generally 
made to perceive every deuil accurately. To do so would involve an ex- 
tensive search which would be excessively time consuming. Instead only 
as much is perceived as will enable a finding of the meaning. 

Richard Bloomer sought to use the idea of cloze and comprehension 
with a group of randomly selected college studenu volunteering for a non- 
credi; course in remedial reading. The experimenul group used doze ma- 
terial. The first control group used other self-improvement materials. In 
eadi instance the student met ceruin objectives and proceeded throu^ 
the course at his own rate, and was tested after completion of a cerUm 
quantity of material. The role of the instructor for eadi group was mm- 
imized. Since the voluntary control group "faded away" before c»mpleUon 
of the course, resulu were compared with a random sample of college? stu- 
dents in order to determine the effectivness of the experiment Improve- 
ment was based on Cooperative Reading Test results and grade point pre- 
diction. The resulu showed significant gains for the experimenul group 
in comprehension but not in vocabulary. The comparison of grade point 
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predictions showed that the experimenul group exceeded their mean pre- 
dicted average while the control group did not achieve their mean pre* 
diction. 

This related h'terature revealed the following points deemed signif* 
iciint in planning the Syracuse University study. 

1. Cloze materials, relatively easy to construct, had been used suc- 
cessfully to develop comprehension skills. 

2. Deletion of every nth word regardless of part of speech tends to 
measure the comprehension of relationships. 

S. Affording the students opportunity to disaist word choice was 
an imporunt aspect of the technique. 

4. Clote exercises had not been used in combination with instruction 
designed to increase reading speed. 

Subjects for this study were Syracuse University students enrolled u 
freshmen during the 1962 fall semester. TWo sample groups were composed 
of students enrolled in Improvement of Learning, a two-credit improve* 
ment of reading and study skills course meeting for a toul of three class 
hours per week on alternate days for 15 weeks. 

The experimental group (£) consisted of 51 freshmen enrolled in 
three different Improvement of Learning sections. One control group 
(Ol) consisted of 55 freshmen enrolled in three other Improvement of 
Learning sections. A second control group (C-2) consisted of 48 freshmen 
not enrolled in any Improvement of Learning class. 

An ability comparison of the three groups (£, GI, C*2) was made 
using the verbal Kores of the ACE as a measure and a t«test. Resulu of this 
comparison, (Table I), show no statistical difference in verbal ability as 
measured by this test between the Experimental Group and Control GL 
Control G2 was, however, statistically better than either of the other two 
groups. It might be anticipated, therefore, that this more able group would 
reflect greater gains due to normal college reading experiences. 

TABLE I 

COMPARISON OF^CC VERBAL SCORKS 

aroup N X t-TMt RMttlU 
Kxpeiimentut Kl MM 

(B> SS 4SS.1K 1.SS 
Control SI 

Control SS 4tS.1K , ^ 

(C-2> 4t 4Tt.40 4.11* 

* •Iffnincftat at tht .SI |«t«I 

Instruction for the Experimental group and Control Gl emphasized 
the same speed of comprehension techniques. "Flexibility^ was the key 
word. Flexibility was to be achieved by the reader by first determining his 
purpose for reading a given selection and choosing a reading technique 
which would most quickly yield satisfactory results. Further the reader 
was instructed to determine, by reading tbe first and last paragraphs of the 
selection, whaC his own familiarity or background for this particular se* 
lection was. At the same time the reader was to evaluate the material with 
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raped to iu complexity and diffiailty of writing style. The reader %iras to 
then project certain questions which ;%night be answered by reading the 
selection. 

The Power Builders of the SRA Prep Lab offered what was consid- 
ered to be suitable reading material of a challenging and interesting nature. 
Student "self-pressure** was used in working toward faster reading. Each 
student timed his own reading, answered and checked his own answers Co 
comprehension questions* and recorded two scores. One score was his gross 
reading rate (the speed at which the selection was read in words per min* 
ute). The second score was his effective rate (the gross rate in words per 
minute multiplied by the percent of correct answers to the comprehension 
questions). It was agreed beforehand that any comprehension score of less 
than 70% could hardfy be indicative of efficient reading. On such occas- 
ions no effective rate was computed. Each student could "move up" to a 
harder reading level when he felt ready to do so. 

Control Group O! used college type reading improvement material. 
Comprehension skills for this group were developed through stress on 
finding main ideas* recognizing the organization of material and selecting 
important details. The Experimental Group depended on cloze nuterial 
for the developmetit of comprehension skills* 

Cloze exercises were teacher*made using graded materia), starting with 
fourth grade and gradually increasing through senior high school level of 
reading difficulty. This provided nine "levels" of materials. Each Mlection 
of approximately 500 words was typed twice — first in unmutilated form, 
and second with every tenth word deleted after a random start. Each se- 
lection containe<I 50 cloze opportunities, the numbered blanks being of a 
uniform 6-space size. Five selections of each of the nine levels provided 
practice in social studies (two selections), science (two selections), and gen- 
eral interest (one selection). 

When a student achieved a score of 94% on three selections at a given 
level, he moved on to the next higher level. After completing five selec- 
tions, regardless of score, he moved to the next higher level. Thus the 
number of lessons required for a student to complete the nine levels rang- 
ed from a minimum of 27 to a maximum of 48 lessons. Answer keys to the 
comprehension checks for each selection were made available to permit 
student self-checking of responses. 

The cloze part of the experiment consisted of supplying the student 
with appropriate material as indicated above. The student was instructed 
to quickly scan the unmutilated selection taking no longer than a minute 
to get the general idea of the material to which he was to react. This fint 
reading served to orient the student and was also used by Bloomer in his 
experiment. 

Having completed the survey of the selection, the student then turned 
to the mutilated copy and, using the context of the passage, sought to re* 




tain the meaning and preserve iht flow of language by supplying an ap. 
propriate word indicated by the numbered blank. Unlike McGinitc's* 
experiment, this did not call for supplying the exact word, but of reuin- 
iiig the meaning regardless of the exact word used. Responses were record- 
ed on a separate answer sheet. When the task was completed the student 
turned to the answer key and checked his resj^nses against the exact words 
list^ there. The next step was to reread the pasuge to determine if in 
those insunces in which his responses were at variance with the key the 
meaning of the passage war retained. Responses which seemed to be mean- 
ingful subr.tu4tions were checked jointly by the student and the instructor. 

This was considered to be one of the most valuable steps in ths pro- 
cedure. As the student verb; szcd his reasons for his response the instructor 
was able to determine and analyze thinking processes employed by the 
student in dealing with the situation. The instructor was thus in a position 
to -^ffer suggestions for improvement. 

It soon became apprent that many students, in their initial approach 
to these exercises, would read up to a blank* make a choice, and then skip 
immediately to just before the next blank without checking to determine 
if their choice of word was realistic or consistent with the entire context 
There appeared to be an almost complete oblivion of the restraint or limite 
imposed by the word following the blank. Awareness of this tenderer on 
the part of students would appear to be of particular imporUncc^ in de- 
velopment of machine-teaching texts employing the cloze technique. 

Control Group &2 was given no special reading instruction. TTte 
purpose of this group was to determine if gains would be made whidi 
might be attributed merely to living, working and studying in a college 
atmosphere and program. 

The Cooperative Reading Test was administered to the three groups 
of students involved in the study during the fint week of the semester and 
again at the end of the semester. Table 11 shows the comparison of the 
vocabulary, speed of comprehension, and toul Kores of the pre-and post 
testing for the three groups. 

TABLE II 

MEANS AND t-T«»T RE5r:,T5 FOR DirTERENCES BETWEBM PRK AND 
TESTS Vr IWPERImS^ AND CONTROLS ON COOPERATnn5 RBADINO 
TEST. rORM lA C « - ^ . 

Oroup N VocAb. Speed of Comp. Total t-Ttit RWlts 

Exp^Hmental SI IS IS JS.t Vocab. 

Control I SS 4.S <.S S.S Sp.^of Comp. S.fT^ 

Experlmtnta! SI IS M «.t Vocab. 1^ 

Control 11 41 1.4 5,5 7.» Sp^of Comp. S-ft; 

• aljrnlflcant at the .St level 

Resulu of this test indicate that the experimenul group achieved 
sutistically higher gains in speed of comprehension, than did Control 
Group OI, a comparable group verbally, or than did Control Group C-2 
which according to ACE Kores was a more skilled group verbally. Thb 
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would seem to indicate that work on speed of comprehension is not an- 
tithetical to work with cloze excrcis« and that the two can be combined 
to give greater reading power. 

1,™^' ""l!' "^'f'""" was not achieved was in vocabu- 

wry. Here the expenmenul group did less well than Control Group C-l. 

anlZl K ' °^ experiment which imi.ted 

on comprehension scores of 94% on three cloze exercises at one level before 
moving on to a higher level. Bloomer required only one score of 96% be- 

working wid. easier written material longer. Had the student been per- 
muted to move on more rapidly, after one score of 96%, he would have 
had more experience with material of more challenging vocabulary load. 
The effect of this is speculative only. In this experiment no student got 
beyond selections of tenth grade level reading difficulty by the end of 
the semester. ' ^ 

One variable which constituted a limitation of the study was that 
two different instructors were used. While the instructors worked together 
in the planning, one Uught the three Experimenul sections and the other 
taught die three Control C-l sections. 

in d^^n **P"[;":'"">"°" 'his area will involve two modification, 
n design. One will be to permit more rapid advancement in reading dif- 
ficulty level through the cloze exercises by reducing criteria for advance- 
ment to one selection with 96% comprehension. The second will be the 

^mlmM '7'"" °^ ot both ex- 

perimental and control groups. 
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SOME FACTORS ESSENTIAL IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION OF A COLLEGE READING PROGRAM 



Uberto Price 
Appalachian State Teachers . College 

The very fact titat this conference is being held is indicative of an in- 
terest in college reading and of the need that increasing attention should 
be given to reading on the college level. The interest and need in reading 
is evident, not only by the number attending this conference and-othcr 
conferences of a similar nature, but also by the wide geographic areas 
from which the i>eople have come. Many colleges and universities have 
met and are meeting this challenge through a variety of organized pro- 
grains; other schools arc in the process of organizing programs of one kind 
or another. These and other institutions are actively seeking help and 
guidance as indicated by the following questions: 

1, Which students ahoitld b« Included In readlns? 

2, Hmv should students be selected? 

3, Which tenchers nhould Instruct these students? 

4, Under which department shall the Instruction be siven? 
3. What materials are needed? 

Who should furnish the materials? 

7. Should special fees be charged? 

8. Which "machines" should be acquired? 

9. How much emphasis should be placed on "speed"? 

10. How should the work be evaluated? 

11. How often should the course meet? 

1^ Should credit be given? If any, how much? 
13, Where can professional assistance be secured? 

Much of the current concern about college reading is an extension 
of the interest and concern Achich has come up through the secondary 
schools. A large niintber of high school students and graduates are asking 
for and seeking some iissistantc in becoming more efficient readers. Large 
numbers of college sttidents - freshmen, upper classmen, and graduates — 
arc asking for help. Some of these have problems an'^ are poor readers 
while others only want to whet and develop a keener edge for more so- 
phisticated reading skills. These requests are not only coming from stu- 
dents in otir colleges and universities btit also from faculty members. 
Meeting the Challenge 

Since learning to read is a never ending process and the reading 
skills and the rejcling process develop faster and more completely under 
guidance, colleges are chargal with the responsibility of giving assisUncc 
in rending. This responsibility can and should be met by colleges through 
providing technical, systematic assistance in reading as a part of their 
regular program. 

All Have Not Succeeded 
Theie are mixed feelings concerning the place of reading in colleges 
even though it is through reading that most learning takes place. Col- 
leges cannot wait until there is complete agreement on all details of a 
reading program before starti.ig. This complete agreement on reading is 
not likely any more than on many other facets of the instructional pro* 
gram. However, much preliminary work must be done prior to going into 



operation if even a moderate degree of success is to be experienced. The 
feeling is not so negative toward developmental reading as it is toward 
remedial reading. There is still some notion that a person can learn 
enough about how to read in the elementary grades to satisfy his reading 
needs throughout life, and that any program in reading beyond the ele- 
mentary grades is remedial. However* it is encouraging to know that coI> 
lege reading is becoming increasingly more accepted. This acceptance is 
and should be more than a passive tolerance; it should be active and enthus- 
iastic support 

Careful Planning and Evaluating are Essential 

Thorough planning* careful and scientific evaluation based on re* 
search* and creative imagination are rewarding efforts for any program. 
These plans must not be made too hastily and should be guided by the 
best and most skillful thinking rather than by inspiration alone. In plan* 
ning and evaluating* it would be wise to look analytically and in a quiz* 
zical manner at dead* struggling* and flourishing programs of other institu* 
tions asking the question — Why did it happen? 

Observations of why programs have failed or succeeded seem to reveal 
that at least one of the following or combinations of the following things 
have been done poorly or well: planning, administrative support* the teach* 
ing personnel* materials (equipment and supplies), and realistic (or un* 
realistic) acceptance of progress. 

Essential Factors in Planning 

From observations, past experiences, and research, it seems that some 
of the essential factors which should be taken into consideration in plan- 
ning a college reading program or in evaluating the existing one should be: 

1. The needs of the students should be determined. This can be done 
only if we know the nature of the students* what the present level 
of performance in reading is, -^nd their potentials. Not only should 
a knowledge of performance be known but also how to improve 
this performance. 

2. It must be determined whether or not the program is to be develop- 
mental or remedial or both. A developmental program can be killed 
if it becomes remedial in nature; likewise, a remedial program can 
be killed if an attempt is made to instruct the students on a level 
beyond their present performance. Each program has unique features. 

3. It is essential to have planned, systematic criteria for selecting 
the sti'dents who will participate. Different institutions will use 
different criteria. In some cases the selection may be done by test* 
ing where an entire block of students who did not reach a partic* 
ular level of performance would have to take reading. It may be 
that students who are deficient in certain or specific skills would 
have to take reading. In other cases, all students may be required 
to take reading during their freshman year. This is rare* but it is 
done at Appalachian State Teachers College in Boone, North Caro* 
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lina. Not only should plans be made for the selection of students to 
participate but some system should be established by which stu- 
dents complete the course requirements. The time when the stur 
dent would stop attending should be related to the method of selec- 
tion or referral and to the objectives of the course. 

4. Careful consideration should be given to the selection of the in- 
structional staff. Staff preparation should be intensive in the area of 
reading and extensive in supporting fields such as — psychology* 
sociology, the psychology of learning, the communication skills, etc 
Not only should careful attention be given to professional prepar- 
ation but also to the background of experiences, the personality, 
and the ability to work with other teachers and the students. These 
teachers should possess a highly sophisticated and functional set of 
reading skills, reading habitis, and attitudes toward reading. They 
should be avid readers. 

5. The people who are responsible for college reading should keep up 
to date professionally. They should be alert to what other schools 
arc doing, siudying; how to adapt desirable practices to their own 
situation. They should keep abreast of research and the professional 
literature. The staff should be active participants in professional 
meetings, conferences, seminars, and conventions. They should not 
only ask the questions of "What can I gain?" but also "What can I 
give?" for so often as a person gives he grows. 

^ Involve as many people as you possibly can profitably in the pro- 
gram. The active supjKirt of other departments and co-workers of the 
institution should be solicited. All college teachers have definite 
contributions which they can make toward the success of the pro- 
gram. It is extretnely important for all teachers who use print as a 
means of achieving their objectives and goals to be teachers of read- 
ing. Tliese teachers should teach those particular reading skills which 
apply to their own areas of the curriculum. Thus every teacher be- 
comes, to an extent, an integral part of the college reading program. 

7. Provisions should be made for scheduling the work in reading at 
times during the day which will fit into and *-ecome an. integral 
part of the total college program. Schedules should not be set up 
for reading classes to meet at off hours and at other intervals during 
the day which would prove to be an inconvenience for either stu- 
dents or faculty. 

8. The space is an important consideration. Space should be adequate 
to meet the needs of the students in the most comfortable and de- 
sirable environment possible. These physical needs - lighting, ven- 
tilation, adequate and comfortable furnishings - should be provided. 

9. Adequate materials, supplies, and equipment should be available. 
This should include adequate reading materials, supplies, and equip- 
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ment to be used for developing the specific and needed skills. These 
materials, supplies, and equipment should be kept up to date and 
in the best operating condition and easily accessible. 

10, Budgetary considerations are of major importance. Budgetary pro- 
visions should be specific and earmarked for this purpose. It is ex- 
tremely easy and sometimes convenient for funds to get lost or used 
at other spots unless they are precisely designated, 

IL Continuous interpretation should be made to the college administra* 
tion, to the college faculty, and to the students. Even though it is 
not likely that there will be complete agreement on what is being 
done, all should be informed. Reports should be complete and 
understandable to the people to whom they are addressed. 

12* Experimentation should be an integral part of the program. Not 
only should those things — methods, techniques, and procedures — 
which have stood the test of time be used, but each school should 
be constantly seeking to find new and better ways of doing things, 

IS. Evaluation should be carried on continually, formally and informal* 
ly, systematically and regularly on this question: to what extent are 
the stated goals and the objectives of the program being met. In 
this evaluation, as many people should be involved as can be used 
profitably. New and improved instruments and techniques of eval* 
uation should be constantly sought. 

Summary 

Good reading programs don't just happen., They are planned. Effort 
must be put forth in order to keep good programs good. A program which 
is good for one school may not be good for another. Programs should be 
"tailor made." 



INCONSISTENCIES IN TEACHER PREPARATION 

Ted Lane 
Jersey City State College 

Students sometimes complain that they were not prepared for certain 
kinds of internship experiences. Principals sometimes complain that col* 
leges have failed to prepare their teachers to teach reading. Some parents 
grumble that the schools '^re failing to teach reading. Certain editorial 
writers blast ^'educationists** for their jargon and courses. One is reminded 
of the quotation that starts, "How long. Oh! Lord, how long ?** 

Students are sometimes puzzled over values they acquire in college 
and practices they see in public schools. They are taught in college that 
teachers should work to meet individual differences, yet they know that 
many teachers do not have reading groups or individualize their instruc* 
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tion to any significant extent. Students are taught that children's litera- 
ture is very important but are aware that in some states sudi as New 
Jersey, only about twenty-five percent of the schools have libraries. They 
are taught that reading is a process but observe teachers emphasizing it 
as a subject. They are encouraged to think about ways of promoting and 
maintaining creativity but perceive heavy and perhaps excessive utiltza* 
tion of workbooks and other kinds of prepared materials. Obviously 
teacher preparation for teaching reading must consider these kinds of re- 
lationships. 

In preparing students to teach reading it is, of course, also necessary 
to be concerned with the quality of reading. Often students "throw up** 
the fact that colleges employ practices which are inconsistent with the 
ways they are sup|X)sed to utilize in order to teach reading. Students com* 
plain that they are really not encouraged to compare, generalize, and 
infer as part of their reading assignments. They complain that the main 
emphasis is on the comprehension skills of giving back facts, names, places: 
details! Naturally one must take some of these observations with a grain 
of salt. However, it is apparent that students' attitudes and values must 
be related to the understandings, practices, and skills colleges seek to pro* 
mote and maintain as part of their training of students to teach reading. 
It'has been said that teachers need an eclectic approach for teaching read- 
ing but they also need a rationale, a rationale that is consistent with au- 
thoritative thinking and their perceptions. 

It is when we concern ourselves with such areas as critical and crea- 
tive reading that problems emerge. Many students feel that critical read- 
ing means to criticize and look blank at the idea of creative reading. Un- 
fortunately many potential teachers of reading find ihese areas of reading 
alien in the sense that it is not significantly related to their frame of ref- 
erence and previous experiences. Perhaps this is one reason why they 
request so much phonetic and structural analysis, why they look for spec- 
ifics in a cerfiin sense and want cookbook recipes for reading instruction. 
Many students seem to feel uncomfortable when it comes to certain aspects 
of reading instruction because they are basically unfamiliar in a personal 
sense with the areas. This relationship may explain to some extent why 
some beginning teachers are so conservative. 

There are many inconsistencies relative to tlie preparation of students 
to teach reading. Students frequently do student teaching in situations 
which include practices that reflect assumptions and values inconsistent 
with those advocated by colleges: students are supervised by personnel 
who have had little or no background in teaching reading; some methods 
courses arc not adequately related to student teaching, and few strdies 
are accomplished that focus on the various relationships which exist be- 
tween college class sessions and internship experiences. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has recommended that 
more research be accomplished within this general area. It seems strange 





so little in the way of this kind of evaluation of teacher education in read- 
ing has been accomplished by colleges. 

Many professors are striving hard to prepare their students to teach 
reading. They are confronted with resistance to newer ideas and to sound 
practices which are due to many reasons. Some of the critics of teacher 
eduration might focus on some of the inconsistencies which confront pro- 
fessors of reading. Often secondary teachers are openly hostile to the idea 
of teaching reading. Often schools have no over-all rationale for their 
curriculums, let alone reading. Often the community fails to supply the 
money needed ior reading materials and aids. Obviously, the classroom 
teacher is greatly affected by these considerations too. 

The writer is a professor at Jersey City State College in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, The College is taking several steps to come to grips with 
scmie of these inconsistencies. They include the following items: 

1. A lansrum^p arts curriculum clearlriR house is being established In order to 
facilitate the dissemination and exchange of research and sound practices 
amonff classroom teachers In the area served by the College. 

2. Evaluation studies are being designed and performed In order to explore and 
study various relationships which exist relative to classroom Instruction and 
Internship experiences. 

S. Efforts are being made to promote and maintain closes coordination between 
college and cooperating teachers. 

The writer will report on selected areas pertaining to these steps to 
the research committee of our association. We are proud of our program 
but seek to come to grips more closely with some of the inconsistencies. 



Before discussing desaiptive linguistics, 1 would like to say something 
about the "school grammars/' in order to show why linguists reject so 
much of the traditional grammar now being Uught in our schools. 

The content of most grammar books dates back to the 18th century, 
when the demand for such books first made itself felt. As a result of the 
industrial revolution, middle-class families were at last able to provide 
their sons with the kind of education that would enable them to "move 
up*' in the world - and part of this education entailed learning to "speak 
properly." The grammars of that period promised, as have many gram- 
mars since then, to teach their readers how to speak and write English 
"correctly." 



LINGUISTICS AND READING 



Robert L. Allen 
Columbia University 
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But no one had as yet uken the trouble to study the English language 
carefully. At one time, Enghsh had been looked down on as a vulgar lan- 
guage spoken only by serfs; even when it became the official language of 
England. Latin continued to be the language with greatest prestige since 
it was the language of the Church and the language of scholars. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the first writers of English grammars should 
have used grammars of Latin as rheir models. Some of the rules to be 
found in these Latin grammars were borrowed almost without change^ 
as was much of their terminology. Although an occasional grammarian 
recognized the fact that there was no reason why the rules of Latin gram- 
mar should apply to Enghsh. there were others who believed in a •'un- 
iversal grammar" underlying both Latin and English, And some grammar- 
ians, perhaps, were patriotic enough to want to show that English was 
almost as good as Latin. 

The way to show this, of courte. was to show that English h?d every- 
thing that Latin had. Thus, since Latin had been described at having 
eight parts of speech, these early grammarians described English also at 
having eight parts of speech. Since Latin had six tenses in the indicative, 
Enghsh was also described as having six tenses, and is still so describe^: 
as. for example, by Pence and Emery in the second edition of their Gnoh 
mar of Present-Day English, pubhshed in 1963. And yet surely would go 
in the second sentence below is as much a tense as is will go in the fint 
sentence: 

Mr. Baxter says that he will go home at 5 o'clock. 
Mr, Baxter said that he would go home at 5 o'clock. 

Now it is true that Latin is related to Engh'sh. although indirectly. 
Both Latin and Enghsh - and. indeed, most of the languages spoken in 
Europe derive from a common parent language, a language sometimes 
called Pr oto-Indo-European. Since most European languages are related 
in this way. ihey tend to have certain things in common, so that European 
scholars were able, by stretching and twisting, to make Latin rules seem 
to fit tiie other languages as well. But during the early part of this century 
American anthropologists began to take a serious interest in the lan- 
guages spoken by various American Indian tribes and soon discovered that 
many things that had been assumed to be true of all languages simply 
dfd not apply to some of the Indian languages. They found that they had 
to develop new techniques in order to be able to analyze such languages 
accurately. Some of these anthropologists became so interested in this 
scientific analysis of languages that eventually they established descrip- 
tive linguistics as a separate field of study. 

At first these h'nguists concentrated largely on the analysis of non- 
Indo-European languages. But since the appearance of Charles C. Frics's 
American English Grammar in 1940. more and more linguists have been 
turning their attention to Enghsh. Not all hnguists agree, of course, on 
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the techniques which they consider most suiuble for the analysis of Eng- 
lish or of any other language. Nor is any one linguistic approach neces- 
sarily the "right" one or even the best one for all purposes. But all 
desaiptive h'nguists do agree on one thing: that linguistic analysis should 
be conducted with scientific objectivity. This means that a person analyz- 
ing English or any other language should approach its study witltout pre- 
conceptions. If the facts do not. seem to fit the rules, then one should 
change the rules instead of trying to twist the facts to make them fit the 
rules. The rules tell us, for example, that the word especially in the fol- 
lowing sentence cannot modify the word peaches: 

I like all kinds of fruit, especially peaches. 
An objective examination of the facts, however, would suggest that cspec* 
tally does indeed modify pcadics. 

The fact that there are different linguistic approaches to the analysis 
of language, and even different "schools" of linguistic thought, docs not 
invalidate the statement that all desaiptive linguists try to be scientifically 
objective. Science admits of more than one way of analyzing a given corpus 
of data. One kind of analysis may be best for one purpose, another for 
another. Personally, I have gradually come to the conclusion that the 
kinds of linguistic techniques used by such linguists as Fries or Trager 
and Smith hold less promise of providing a satisfactory analysis of English 
syntax for use in the average classroom than do certain other linguistic 
approaches, specifically Kenneth L. Pike's concept of "tagmemes" (i.e., of 
the correlation between positions in sentences and the kinds of units oc- 
curring in those positions) and Noam Chomsky's concept of "transforma- 
tions" (i.e., of rules that show how certain kinds of' sentences or construc- 
tions can be "transformed" or changed into other kinds of constructions). 
I cannot agree with linguists like Trager and Fries that speech is primary 
and that writing is merely a secondary representation of speech: in read- 
ing, at least, speech is secondary. To be a good reader, a person must be 
able to analyze a sentence as it appears on the printed page, before reading 
it aloud; the way in which he then reads it aloud merely reflects the an- 
alysis he has already made of the sentence. 

Fortunately for most English teachers, but unfortunately for the great 
mass of students in our public schools, there are always some "bright" 
students who "catch on" in spite of the rules they are supposed to believe 
and apply. These are the students who are able to analyze and categorize 
on their own, without specific guidance, jast as some children learn to 
read by themeselves. But no conclusions based on the achievements of 
these few "bright" students can possibly serve as justification for the man- 
ner in which they were taught. This is especially true in the field of 
reading. "Bright" students are usually able to read wf II even before they 
enter high school or college. It is the much larger body of average students, 
those who cannot see "through" the vules, who cannot work out tht.stnic- 
ture of English sentences by themselves, who need our help. 



By far thfi most serious weakness in most grammar teaching* in my 
opinion* lies in its emphasis on words rather than on larger constructions* 
This is true even of the kind of grammar to be found in many linguistically 
oriented texts. Good readers do not read by words; they read by larger 
uniu - primarily, I believe, by sentcnce>uniu or what I call sectors^ that 
is, by those uniu that function as unitt on the sentence level. Good stu- 
denu learn to recognize these higher-level uniu by themselves; poor 
studenu do not Perhaps the majority of our studenu are able to read at 
a slightly higher level of recognition than that of words: we succeed in 
training them to recognize phrases and clauses — but, because of the kind 
of grammar we use, we fail to teach them to recognize phraset witliin 
phrases and dauses within clauses. 

The following three sentences, for example, differ fundamentally in 
their structure: 

I put. the clock on the mantelpiece between the two candlesticks. 

I put the clock on fhe mantelpiece in the living room. 

I wound the clock on the mantelpiece in the living room. 

The structural differences between these sentences are of crudal im* 
porunce for their proper reading. A good reader should be able to recog- 
nize those diff<trences quickly and to read the sentences aloud so as to 
show the differences. If he were speaking the sentences and were to say 
them with slight pauses, he would paus^ in a different place in each; in 
reading them, he should be able to do the same. 

But the kind of grammar we teach in most of our classrooms is of 
little help in the recognition of uniu larger than single phrases and claus- 
es. For the purposes of reading, and probably also for the purposes of writ- 
ing, the so^alled paru of speech are perhaps among the least important 
areas in the whole of English syntax, and yet they are regularly allotted the 
bulk of the space in most grammars. 

It is in teaching studenu to recognize constructions larger than mere 
phrases and clauses that new, liitfiuistically oriented grammars could be 
of invaluable assistance to the teacher A reading. We need grammars 
that will emphasize the fact that an English sentence is not merely a string 
of words in linear sequence, like beads on a string, but rather a hierarchy 
of diiferent kinds of units nested within larger uniu. Botn tagmemic 
giammar '^nd transformational grammar - and Frics's concept of levels 
or layers of structure v/ill soon prove, I hope, that linguistics does indeed 
have much to offer to {he teacher of reading. 
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IMPROVING CRITICAL READING 



William Ellcr 
State Univrsity of New York 

I, ttie improvement of aitical reading ability »^ "'f P™""" 
among adult readers or is the issue largely academic " «»f ""f ^^^0 
who has been reading Saturday Reriew in recent week. «houId havem. 
ditticulty acknowledging that there is a great need for the evaluauve md- 
ing .kills even among the intellectual elite of this country. I" /Je mue 
J January 4. 1964. John Lear, science editor for Saturday ^^ P'^ 
sented a lengthy sUtement of his view that American communiue. .hould 
not be in a hurry to fluoridate their water »"PP""' 
.ponsible prof«sionaI opinions and research dau which 
fluoridation of drinking water is detrimenul to the healA of wme p«r»n., 
cpedally if they are no longer young. Since the P""«f,"°" 
article, the magazine has been deluged with letters from all wrU of Kien- 
tifically-oriented correspondenu as well as many who are not prof«.ionaI 
Kientisu expounding vigorously the virtues and shortcommg. of Duorid- 

Most reading instructors do net claim to be experu in of 
fluoridation, but those who have been studying th^; "Letter, to the Sdenc* 
Editor" in recent weeks must have been applied at the laA of critical 
readiiig and thinking manifested by the writers of so many 
both pro and con. Interestingly, in the past few week., the vojal «.mU'- 
ant, on the science pages of Saturday Review have challenged the logic, 
reasoning, and interpretive skill rather than the factual evidence of their 
opponents. A few uncommitted writers have even expressed a Knse ol 
mild hopelessness, because of the irrational claims of supporter, of both 
.ide, of tfie argument, who are. in the main, highly educated Kientms: 
university professors, laboratory research workers. 
menters. doctors and dentist:. A New Jersey reader wrote (March 7, 1964 • 
"I am tired of the fluoride issue - not because it isn t a valid iMue - but 
because I am tired of hearing unsubsuntiated opinions, both pro and 
con Another letter-writer from Amherst. Massachusetu expressed hu dw 
may at the unscientific commenu (in earlier issues) of profe«.ionaI tarn- 
Usts: '^ese cool assessors of scientific fact, on whose judgment we are 
ask^ to reiy. present us with highly emotional letter, displaying an ai- 
tonishing disregard of logic" . . , ^ 

The fluoridation controversy which the Saturday . Renew ha. re- 
aroused is not essential to observation of the need for improved critical 
reading. There are always some controversies in the American consaou^ 
ness. and at umcs ihey are more serious than fluoridation. In the early 
1950's McCarthyism revealed in many Americans the inability to read and 
think critically: in the e?Tly 1960's the fallout shelter excitement was simi- 
larly revealing. 
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If the improvement of critical reading ability it urgent, how and 
when it it to be accomplished? In the broader sense, it may not be difficult 
to decide when, since the high school and college yean arc best suited to 
the teadiing of the aitical skills. One reason for the choice of these levels 
is that high Khool and college studenu are more academically invohed 
than any other major learning groupt in America. On the one hand, 
elemenury pupils do not explore their subjecu as deeply* and thus do not 
venture into many of the controversies which call for critical reading of 
various contenu, although it is unquestionable that cerUin basic skills of 
evaluation can be uughi in the elemenury grades. Adult education groups, 
on the other hand, do not constitute ideal classes for the teaching of criti- 
cal reading, since the enrollees are often less committed to serious pursuit 
of the work which may not be a viul part of any prescribed curriculum 
or set of prerequisites to subsequent activity. Also, adulu are not ac- 
customed to evaluation and ensuing modification of their study hibiu. 
A second reason for favoring the high Khool and college years as th<: time 
for teaching critical reading is that they provide the highest academic 
levels at which ti.^ learning audience is still largely captive and thus is 
willing to submit to rigorous demands upon the thinking processes. 

TTie determination of how to improve aitial reading skill may not 
be qui^e so simple, although there are several pouibilities from which an 
instructor can choose his techniques. At the simplest level, instruction 
may center about the development of (I) awareness of the signifiance of 
copyright dates, especially in fields such as astrophysio; (2) knowledge of 
the author's competency and background in various fields (S) familiarity 
with the publisher's general reputation and specific biases, and (4) Itmiu- 
tions and exceptions to I, 2 and S. Another set of sundard tooU for 
critical readers is the kh of undersundings necessary to defense against 
the logical fallacies. Once these basia are learned, student readers should 
be ready to consider the broader concepts of tone and intent as practiced 
in Clock's The Improvement of College Reading. ElemenU of college 
courses in logic and semantics also contribute to critical reading proficien- 

The foregoing techniques have been widely used in the teaching of 
critical reading skill. If improvement of this ability is necessary, perhaps 
some additional instructional approaches should be considered and tried. 
It might be worthwhile, for example, for college instructors in the various 
academic areas to identify, explain and dispel some of the mythology in 
their respective areas. Hisiory professors might choose to burst some of 
the Illusions about the legendary heroes of the Old West, such as Davy 
Crockett, or their romanticized acts of heroism such as the Battle of the 
Alamo. Almost every fieM of academic activity has its own mythology; 
professional education is no exception. Consider the multitude of illu- 
sions surrounding intelligence tests and the I.Q. concept. The sociology 
professor can identify a host of myths which white persons believe con- 
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ctrning Negroes, and vtc^veru. The systematic shattering of commonly- 
believed illusions in each of the academic disciplines would force college* 
ige readers to rely more upon fact and less upon myth. In addition, 
some awareness of the extent of this type of mythology would make the 
college reader more cautious when dealing with the printed word. 

Another sub-skill of toul reading comprehension that cm be used to 
improve critical reading ability is that of predicting outcomes. In Western 
cultures, prediction is a sundard, frequently-occurring element in menu! 
ficiivity; that is, nearly everyone makes numerous predictions in i typical 
day even though he may not be aware of this tendency. If a wife denu 
1 fender, exceeds her budget, or purchases a hat that is 'Vay out** the 
predicts, at least to herself, the sort of reaction she can expect from her 
husband* The husband, on the other hand, forecasU the failure of the 
ar to surt on a particularly cold morning, his prospects for promotion 
now that his immediate superior has been transferred, the danger that the 
Yankees will win.the American League pennant again, the certainty that 
Mrs« Klein mil play bridge as ineptly tomorrow evening as she did on 
the other occasions when she was his partner, and that Liz Taylor's cur- 
rent marriage will not last. Even young children are involved in prognos- 
tications concerning the reaction of parents, teachen, peers and non- 
human circumstances* 

Since Western man has such a propensity for predictioh, reading in- 
structors may as well direct it to some advantage. If the predictive tenden- 
cy can be sharpened and refined, high school and college readers can be- 
come more insightful critical examiners. Probably at the outset student 
readers should be made aware of the extensive predicting that everyone 
does, as illustrated by the husband and wife in the preceding paragraph* 
The next step should involve determination, even if subjective, of the 
relative quality of various prognostications in terms of the evidence upon 
which they are based. In this step the student becomes distinctively con- 
scious of something that he has long realized sulxonsciously: that various 
predictions differ in the reliability of their bases and thus in the likeli- 
hood that they will occur in the long run. 

Next, the student readers should be confronted with seu of informa* 
tion on the basis of which they are asked to make and defend reasonable 
predictions. These sets of forecasting bases can be drawn from fiction as 
well as factual prose. In fiction an instructor can present a story line up 
to a certain point and then ask studenu to complete it; or, after a plot 
has been comprehended, the instructor can hypothetically change one or 
more key events, and then allow student readers to indicate how the plot 
could be resolved. Another exercise presents certain background informa- 
tion sudi as a desaiption of a lunch counter sit-in at Durham, North 
Carolina. The student is then expected to indicate what someone such 
as the Senate majority leader or ex-President Truman would say about 
the situation. In an inverse form, the reader can be given a bit of emo- 





live text to whidi he responds by aniwering the question; •*Who would 
be h'kely to say this?** or *^ho would want you to believe thisT 

Because the reader's failure to perceive his own motivation is one of 
the obstructions to evaluation in reading, a third approadi to the improve- 
ment of critial reading can be attempted through provision of what Dr. 
Ralph Ojemann desaibes as the ''causal orienution.** For ten or fifteen 
years, at least, Ojemann and his disciples at the University of Iowa have 
been striving to teach the rudimenu of human motivation and adjustment 
to studenu of all ages. Their programs even include extensive primary 
grade baial reader lessons which have been modifled so that seven* and 
eight*year*old pupils can begin to appreciate the dynamia of motivation 
and personality interaaion. If primary-level youngsters can learn to ap- 
preciate their own drives and sorJal motives, certainly college students 
should ^ able to gain some ability to exam!n<t: their reasons for doing 
and saying ceruin things. 

As a means of reducing emotional interference with critical reading* 
the student's undenunding of his own motivation can be uught via a 
survey of the drives and motives which impel human action* Practice 
exerdses of the type To Which of Your Needs Does This AppealT pro- 
vide opportunities for application of understanding of motivation; Mm* 
pies ruy be found in Improving Reading Ability* by Stroud, Amnions 
and Bauman. Of course^ there is no gttarantee that a reader wlio under* 
sunds motivation at a verbal level will apply his knowledge to himself 
when an emotion-charged situation arises* There are plenty of examples 
of psychologisu who possess great knowledge of personality and adjust* 
ment, but who do not percive that they« too, illustrate and rapond to 
the principles they preach* However* the reader who has an awareness of 
his drives and motives is at least better equipped to resist prejudices on 
the one hand* and seductive advertising on the other.'If some of the Kientists 
who have written to the science editor of the Saturday Review had better 
appreciation of their motives, their letters would reflect less emotion* 
more fact, and better logic: and some of the letters would not have been 
written* 

Finally, almost any scheme which will enhance the student's back* 
ground of information will improve his critical reading prospects* In 
order to evaluate the validity of a printed statement ft is usually neces* 
sary to possess considerable information about the subject. Thus, the 
stimulation of wide reading, the use of appropriate audio-visual devices, 
even the teaching of more rapid reading conu^ibute to aitical reading 
potential. 

While some of the answers to the question ''How should critical read* 
ing be improved?" may fall into the bailiwick of the reading instructor^ 
theexposture of the specific mythologies, the development of skill in pre- 
diction, and the broadening of background information can all occur in 
the various academic disciplines. Therefore, it is possible for almost every 





high school and college teacher to contribute to the improvement of aiti- 
cal reading ability. It is also extremely desirabie. 
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DEVELOPING THE READING SKILLS OF 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

David L. Shepherd 
Hofstra University 

Students are often inarticulate about the skills of reading and how 
they should use them in reading specific subject areas such as mathematics 
and science. When a student is asked to name the reading skills he uses, 
he may mention vocabulary or words, comprehension, a lot of facts, or 
the main point of what the author is saying. Some students may complain 
about their slow rate of reading. However, few will relate these skills 
directly to the subject areas of mathematics and science. Such skills as 
establishing purposes for readMg and adjusting one's reading to it, seeing 
relationships among facts, drawing conclusions and making inferences 
may not be identified by the stunents as reading skJJls. 

As the students are able to recognize the reading skills pertinent to 
a subject area, they can begin to know those skills in which they need 
to be proficient in order to read the material effectively. An undersUnd- 
ing develops about what they must be able to do. But the students still 
may not know how to improve the use of the skills and how to inaease 
their use of the skills. Shaw maintains that the laboratory manual of a 
science course is the most difficult book for some freshmen. He wonders 
how they utilize the manual 23 a preparation for performing experiments. 
Similarly, in mathematics, he questions whether the students are thinking 
critically about how effectively they are studying the lextbook. > Students 
obviously need instruction in how to read such material as mathematics 
and science. 

The Basic Responsibility of the Teacher 
Recognizing the evident need to instruct the student in ways that 
will help him to read printed materials effectively, C?.rter has lifted post- 
ulates which should be followed by subject area teachers. In these post- 
ulates it is suggested that each teacher should (1) be responsible fov de- 
veloping background in his area of comprehension (2) be expected to 
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develop the special and technical vocabulary^ (8) show his studenU how 
to study in their textbook^ (4) be concerned with selecting and adapting 
material to the reading level of the students^ (5) be aware of the problems 
in his area and how these problems may be solved. Finally, it was noted 
that the instruction given in. .each subject area should be developmental 
in nature and appropriate fc* all students, * The responsibility of helping 
the student read in a subject area such as mathematics and science is square- 
ly placed within the classroom procedure of the teacher. 

Therefore, in addition to sutti skills as a wider use of vocabulary, 
techniques of studying the textbook, and b?sic comprehension of the in» 
formation presented, other skills need to be developed which will actively 
involve the thinking of the student. In mathematics and science Bauman 
has suggested instruction in such skills as (1) the development of concepts, 
(2) wide reading from a variety of sources, (3) inter and intra relationships 
of facts and understandings, (4) and critical reading to judge the pertinence 
and ;ralue of what is read.^ These skills involve far more than the:merc 
rote learning of facts. Rather, the students' ability to think is challenged. 

Understanding the basic concepts, which usually include the acquisition 
of new vocabulary, requires students to understand fully the phenomenon, 
the fundamental principle, and the process upon which the concept is 
based. It is not the memorization of words. Similarly, the interpretation and 
evaluation of relationships in the subject area require a mastery of the 
underlying concepts and necessitate a widening scope of background in* 
formation. Halfter and Douglass maintain that college students are de- 
pendent upon thinking reading skills. These are explained as sharing with 
the author in his experience of generalizing affirmatively, negatively, hypo- 
thetical ly, or consequentially. * 

If, therefore, we are concerned about students' ability to read for ideas 
and to iise the ideas, we are concerned about their ability tc think in the 
context of the subject area. In mathematics this involves an understanding 
of the processes and their interrelationships. In science, students must be 
able to see the significance of findings, to generalize from them, and to 
see their application. Not only must they know how to study their textbook, 
but understand the concepts and be able to apply the steps of problem 
solving. 

Developing Concepts 
The use of the term concept places emphasis upon the ideas represented 
by the vocabulary of a subject rather than a mere recognition of the printed 
symbols. Betrs points out that: 

the mere pronunciation, of words, the memorization of phonic In niathematlc 
rules, and other emphases on rote memory and mec*ianlca lead to the use or 
empty words. This false security In words leads to the acceptance of a c*»rioad 
of words without a single Idea. The acceptance of word manipulation rather that 
the thinkin.? about Ideas Is called verbalism. And verbalism can become & mal* 
ignant disease wi education, dooming the would-be learner. 3 

Students must unders/and the ideas represented by the vocabulary, for all 
other skills of comprehension are dependent upon this understanding. 
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There cannot be any effective problem-solving and interpretation unless 
the basic ideas are understood. 

Henderson lists a sequential order of steps for a teacher to follow 
when he seeks to have students develop new concepts and symbolize these 
concepts with words or mathematical signs. They are: 

1. to provide the studenta with a selected and onranlzed set of experiences with 
things or Ideas alreadr meantngfol to them. 

. set the studeats to Intellectuallse or talk about the experionces In order 
to enable them to abstract the common elements Involved, 
S. to acquaint the student with the symbols used usually to represent the con- 
cept, and 

4. to provide the studeuts with situations In which they have to use and 
the slffiUncance of the symbol and the Idea It represents. € 

Inherent to these four steps is the importance of students* ability to 
relate the new idea to experiences and knowledge in their background 
which will enable them to tie the new infrrmation to what they already 
know. In science, I agree with this view and suggest further that if we 
would illustrate, observe, study, and discuss a phenomenon and the con- 
cept behind it first, before we label it with its appropriate word, we would 
find that a clearer undersUnding by the students of the science vocabulary 
results. ^ 

Words in mathematics and science may also be classified. Some words 
are the labels of phenomena while other words merely label parts or as- 
pects of them. To illustrate, in physics the word atom may have such other- 
words as electrons, protons, neutrons, mesons, neutrinos, hyperons, and 
antiparticles which compose the atom. The words can be grouped or out- 
lined in order to indicate their i'elationshi]> to each other. Such a group- 
ing may well indicate the relationship of the various concepts of each term 
thereby giving a structure of the understandings. In all areas of science 
and mathematics such a grouping of vocabulary is possible. 

Developing Compre: ension 

The building of concepts and general background is fostered through 
reading and study. As the student is able to generalize perceptual exper- 
ience by means of adequate concepts, he will begin to grasp the growth 
of concepts in each subject area. His reading should be guided by a search 
for answers such as "Why is this important?" "What is the underlying 
principle?" Reading will develop the student's store of knowledge, help 
to develop his vocabulary, and make it more likely for him to be able to 
interpret and evaluate what he reads. ^ 

Students need to reali::o the type of reading required for mathematics 
and science. The manner of reading requires intensive precision and at- 
tention. Nearly every word is important in order for the student to under- 
stand the phenomena, process, or problem. As was indicated in the de- 
velopment of concepts, the relationships among the main idea and details 
must be noted in order for the great fund of factual information to have, 
a meaningful structure. A specific series of study steps that may help -the 
students is suggested by Bauman.<^ 
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icdiniques of Study 
The student's inefficiency :n using his textbook may be a cause of 
difficulty with reading to understand in mathematics and science. It has 
been noted that printed materials in these areas can be most difficult 
for a freshman. It has also been noted that the instructor should help his 
students in their use of the textbook. The characteristics of a textbook 
should be pointed out to the students. These study aids of the texbook, 
such ..as introduction, summary, question, graphic representations, word 
lists, should be illustrateti to the students and ^^ignments involving thetr 
use given. 

The well known study formula, SQRRR is still of value for the stu- 
dent to use. The formula requires a mapping of the assignment, a reading 
of it for specific purposes, and a reflection and check on the information 
obtained. The stirvey helps the student to size up the reading material by 
npting its scope and the textbook aids to study. These same aids are used 
again in the review. Essential to effective study by any reader is his dear 
deh'neation of purpose. The purpose regulates how he reads the assign* 
ment. So often the students are not quite sure of their purpose odier than 
that they have an r.ssignment to complete. They may well need to.bc told 
what they should know and understand from their reading and tliey may 
need to be given suggestions about ways of accomplishing their objective. 
The teaching procedures in the classroom must be designed to give stu- 
dents continual practice in purposeful reading and study. The teadier, 
of course, must also know what his purpose is and how to translate it to 
specific student assignments. 

Concluding Sutement 

The essence of this paper has been to stimulate and dl "ct the student 
to think about what he reads in mathematics and science. Rote memor- 
ization has not been found to be as effective as functional learning of 
identifying and interpreting common principles and understanding. If 
reading involves the use of language and the skills of thinking, then scu- 
dtnts need to understand concepts, to see the relationship of ideas, and to 
delineate their purpose as they read. Classroom procedure must be de- 
signed to guide the student in his reading-thinking skills. 
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THE USE OF PERSONALITY TESTS IN THE 
READING PROGRAM 

Leonard J. Buchner 
Moniclair State College 

It has been said of the psychologist that he doesn't really have any 
better answers than anyone else - he just has better questionsl This 
presentation cannot help but perpetuate that aphorism. There are no 
•*pat'* answers to the problems arising from the reciprocal influences be- 
tween personality and reading; but there are ways to organize the press- 
ing questions which might lead eventually to useful and meaningful 
answers. Let us ask ourselves just ten good questions. 

Psychologists, from the early Freudians to the new Skinnerians have 
described personality as an enduring pattern of behavior in the indi- 
vidual's own history of coping with life's details. His way is a "style** 
which is characteristically his; and it resists change with stubborn and 
clever devices. The MMPI purports to expose this unique quality of per- 
sonality. The Edwards Personal Preference Scale doe; the same thing; so 
does the Rorschach. Whether the conventional instrument is a projection- 
inviting picture, an inkbK or a series of forced-choicr responses to hy- 
pothetical events, psychologists attempt to capture the idioaatic portrait 
of a subject as a recognizable totah'ty. 

Now, reading methods seem to work the other way around. Teachers 
of reading and vriters of basal series seem to want to find the one tech- 
nique which will do for the most children. Perhaps they forget that, like 
the finger print, personality is unique for every person. Psychologists ulk 
of the individual roles that their patients play; reading specialists talk of 
grouping the Sparrows and the Robins. Psychologists explore the charac- 
teristic ways that their subjects approach a task, relate to the task, and 
how they feel about themselves when it is over. Reading instructors may 
give anywhere from 10 to 40 children the same book, the same story, and 
request that they deal with it In largely the same manner. 
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For example* Rorschach experts describe an individual as a "Big 
or "Little d" person*, depending upon how he moves towards the examina* 
tion of the inkblot task. He may approach it as a Whole, or he may 
react first to the details. Is there any relationship between the way a 
young learner approaches his life tasks as revealed by the Rorschadi, and 
the wa) he feels most comfortable in approaching the new words in his 
reading lesson? If he is a Big W child, perhaps the whoIe-word*inethod 
will bring him to satisfying competence in word recognition and rich un- 
derstanding. If he is a Little d child, perhaps one of the phonic-methods 
would be best for him. 

In the Murray TAT, subjects are said to reveal cbaraaeristic needs 
within themselves which filter the realities so that they can find the satis- 
factions available at ,the moment. People see what they need to see, the 
psychologist says. In addition, people find that their environments press 
them to perfoun in certain ways. Now, these needs and presses may not 
exist in the real world, but the subject thinks they do ... . and he is con* 
vinced to the extent that he behaves as if they were validated. Reading 
teachers have i)ecome, of late, enthusiastic about individualized reading* 
The TAT has found, through the projected reactions these pictures 
aroused, that certain subjects have such high AfHliation needs that they 
dread being alone, and when pressed to produce in an atmosphere of soli* 
tude, work considerably at less than their best. There are, moreover, cer- 
tain opposite people who demonstrate a great need for Autonomy» and 
would feel hemmed in, put upon, and resentful of the press in a group 
method. Does reading methodology take these matters into consideration? 

Every undergraduate student taking a child development course 
learns to interpret and perhaps even construct, a sociogram for a specified 
group of youngsters. He learns to identify the isolate, the star, the chains, 
and the cliques. Now. reading personnel are prone to place a child in a 
reading situation which is dictated by the results of a superb diagnosis — 
of only reading. What happens if several children are alike only in their 
reading problems? The child is a social person as well as a reading per- 
son. Should the clique ever be a reading group? Should a star read with 
an isolate? We seem to prefer to cater primarily to their long-vowel- 
short-voweJ deficiencies at the expense of their psyches. It cannot be pos- 
sible that only the one prtr^ a child's behavior which involves reading 
is present in a reading lesson. It is more likely that the whole child is 
there — and part of him may resent every minute of it — as the sociogram 
would have revealed to any observing teacher. 

Sylvia Ashton-Warncr, in two charming looks. Spinster and Teacher, 
has revealed how deeply involved children are in words. She had small 
success, she reported, in teaching about Dick and Jane to the little Maoris 
of New Zealand. It was only when she discovered that they could give her 
their own words, that reading began in earnest. Psychologists have long 




been aware of the ronnotattve load wharh a. word has, and they use this 
knowledge in word association tests, like the Jung or Kent-Rosanoff lists, 
which reveal rich information about an individual's personality and value 
systems. Even the FBI knows that a loaded word will cause an observable 
dfference in the recordings of ihe lie detector. But the writers of chil- 
dren's reading series do not seem to know that the 250-word controlled 
vocabulary of a given text may not contain more than a dozen words 
that would cause a youngster's electronic record to quiver one little bit if 
he were hooked up to one of those gadgets while he was dutifully read- 
ing what others sav is best for him. Any psychologist could tell the pub- 
lishers what most children are really concerned about, and what individual 
children arc uniquely thinking. Studies of childhood fears, joys, wishes, 
lik^, dislikes, and daydreams abound in the research literature of psychol- 
ogy. Is any of this information of concern in the teaching of reading? 

Recent and vital interest in creativity has given us new insights into 
this complex trait. Present indications are not entirely complimentary 
to the classroom teacher, who is pictured as holding conformity, regularity, 
the accumulation of factual knowledge, and self-control as paramount 
virtues. The venturesome, imaginative, iree-thinking, and happy-go-lucky 
child is soon shown his proper place. The work of Goetzels and Jackson, 
Torrance, Guilford, and Bnmer have brought a clearer view of the dif- 
ference between divergent and convergent thinking. It is certain that in 
this connection, intelligence and personality are co-participants in shaping 
the behavior patterns of all children. Now, how much of this has shown 
up in the reading lesson? Are divergence and convergence innate, ac- 
quired, permanent, changeable? Can a creative reading teacher aeate 
creativity hi a previously non-creative child? Research suggests that the 
answer L 'yes", 

Cattell's 16PF Test has been reconstructed for younger subjects to 
offer a comprehensive personality evaluation briefly and objectively. 
What information does this instrument provide the reading teacher, 
for instance, in the use of workbooks and other practi^"' materials? In the 
first place, this instrument tells us that girls are different from boys; a 
fact that teachers seem to recognize only at recess time. Reading; drill 
materials are asexual as presently published. This may account, in part, 
for their questionable transfer value. Secondly, can a Schizothyme and a 
Cyclothyme as defined in this test learn equally well in the same work- 
book, even though they have identical 4,6 scores on the Gates Survey? 
Can the child rated by Cattell as falling in the Premsia classification of 
artistic, inner-directed, self-indulgent, and impatient behavior, think and 
create with the same materials as the Harria child, whose behavior is 
practical, logical, realistic, and self-reliant? Has the teacher of reading 
anything to learn here? 

It is interesting to note how much of what the psychologist calls 
projective technique is available to the teacher during the regular 




processes of classroom routine. For one» take the drawings of children. 
NTachover has given us some fascinating interpretations of these original 
works which reveal both the charm and the terror of childhood. Alschuler 
and HattWick have a two-volum^ classic on the meaning of the colors 
used by children in their paintings. Buck has a protocol for the significant 
data which are exposed when a child draws a house, a tree» and a person* 
But alas! At 9:30 in the morning during an activity period* little Susan 
produces an angry red and black painting she labels wi^i her older sis* 
ter's name; and at 10:00 o'clock she goes to her reading lesson with 15 
other children* each of whom produced some dynamic revelations on 
their own easels. Again alas? By 10:05 they are all traveling throM^ a 
blue gate, down a new road, toward a green hill in the Hctional company 
of a family whidi never paints black and red sisters, never draws houses 
on fire» never smears over a mother portrait with fecal brown! Is it pos« 
sible for the reading teacher to deny the difference between the sister- 
hating Susan and the self*hating Sally who» during the same activity period, 
absolutely refused to dirty her dainty hands with finger painting? It would 
seem that we are making children serve reading, not reading serve chil- 
drcn. The psychologist knows that children read witli *'guts**. Is it pos- 
sible that teachers think children read only with their eyes? 

This does not» by any means* bring us to the end of the list of avail- 
able personality instruments which have significance for teachers of read- 
ing. A sampling is all that we may be permitted at this time; but, hope- 
fully* this sample has provided us with ten good questions. Here they 
are. The use of personality tests in the reading program should provide 
the answers. 

1. WhAt do we know about the endiirinr. chAnicterlattc atyle with which Mieh 

child jippronches hts llfe-taskK In general and his readlnff lestoM In 
partfcuterT 

2. By what behavior does the child protect h\n Image of himaelf aa a person and 

a readnr? 

S. What do. we know at>oiit the chlld'n own value systems, partlculsrly th« pUcs 
of ret^dlnir In his private hierarchical srranprement of tneae values? 

4. How does the child balance the pressure of what he expats of himself «a a 

render sfralrvt what Is expected of him In the environmental pressures? 

5. or his deep personsi needs which can be Identlfteii both by himself and hit 

school, which can be met throuph readlnfP? 
«. D»>es he mow toward, away from, or with others In line with the way othara 

move toward, away from, or with him? 
7. What subliminal messages does he send Ia the world throu his drawings, l»m 

play, his body movements, his facial exnressloiis, ant other non-verbal 

behavior, which have Ininltratlons for the way he would like to be taught 

and the hooks he would like to read? 
9. How can we make iwie of the private vocabulary he tMnks with In his dsy- 

dreams and nlghtdreams. his thoiiehts of pee^s and adults, his feara and 

loys. with th^ conventional word load of his readlnR lessons? 
9. Filtered throuf:h the Idlosyncrislfs which make him Into a persons lUy, how 

convenient or dlveryrent Is the native sbllity that emerges during a reading 

lesson? 

10. What methods and materials, technlnues and things. Inslfrhts and Instruments, 
patience ad perseverance, strencth and skill does the reading teacher hsva 
in her own brg*of-tr'cks wh'ch -^lll enable her to bring reading to the 
child and the dWld to reading In a marriage that will last a lifetime? 
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THE DYNAMIC FIELD OF VISION AS 
APPLIED TO LEARNING 



Harold Wiener, 0, D, 



*To understand the child it is necessary to understand , his vision. 
so suted Dr. Arnold Gesell. > Experiences with educators have shown me 
that insight into the function of the visual process aids teachers in under- 
standing the learning needs of children. This insight into the visual pro- 
cess often reinfora:s ideas teachers have had, but could not substantiate. 
For many years teachers have been concerned with proper posture, reading 
distance, concentration, speed reading, tachistoscopic work and many otficr 
factors relative to visual performance in the learning act. UndersUnding 
the visual process will give the educator a physiologtcal, rather than an 
emotional or aesthetic basis for the factors considered above. In this paper 
practical suggestions will also be given of ways to set the stogc to aid 
learning through vision. Understanding must precede application. 

Vision 

The vision mentioned by Dr. Arnold Gesell is not the 20/20 visual 
acuity one usually thinks of. but has to do with vision which is respons- 
ible for gaining meaning from our surroundings and initiating action. 
Vision is a learned process which allows us to carry on a number of 
functions. 

Vision: 

!• responsible for maintaining body balance and controlltns the direction of body move- 
ment * 

serves as a modality through >rhlch*\ve gather 'nformatJon reteUn^r to our ezteriuU 
world. After the Information !? In» tt becomes necessary to determine what action 
must be taken In order to meet our needs for most effecytlve results* 

acts as an extension of the hands and body; tt connecU us with the world outside .the 
reach of our fingertips. 

supersedes all other sense modalities and can be used In place of the other eentes. 
When you cannot touch, you can feel texture through the use of yonr eyeo. 

serves as a modality for communication. "Vision allows a man to walk Into a room, 
leave a piece of ptper with a few chicken scratches on tt« waik oat and hav9 an« 
other man come ln» pick up the paper and understand that he Ui to wait for the 
first man.'* * 

allows us to learn vicariously through the use of written nrmbolt. 

a] ows us to accumulate* store anu recall experiences. 

allows us to organise* mobilise*. and utilise aggregates- of experience. 



As you can see, an understanding of vision requires more than a 
discussion of image formation and an analogy to a camera. The physical 
formation of an image on the retina of the eye is but one consideration 
of the physiology of vision. "Everybody knows that- objects themselves do 
not get into the eye. Neither do small replicas of things get into the eye 
The object does not have a copy in the image but a correilnte* The fact 
is that the optical image does not have to be like its object to make vision 
possible. Vision depends on the retinal picture* but what an inadequate 
thing the image seems to be when mpared with the result. The visual 
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world is an unlearned experience that is meaningless when seen for the 
first time and what one learns to see is the meaning of things."* 

Vision — The Proceu 

Vision is a learned sensory*motor process intimately related wiih all 
physiological systems of the body. « The gross structures of the visual 
mechanism are: the eyes, inner and outer muscles of the eyes, the brain 
and.spinal column, the muscles of the neck, shoulders, upper, middle and 
lower back, the legs, and the outer edges of the ball of the foot. The lens 
of the eye is innervated by the autonomic nervous system and is related 
to the visceral system of the body. 

When something attracts our attention, our eyes, through volunury 
activity, turn to locate that object in space. The eyes reach out and grasp 
that object, holding it for inspection in a manner similar to the use of 
hands. The pointing (convergence) mechanism of the eyes is cortrolled 
by the eye muscles which are part of the skeletal nervous system of the 
body. ^ Not only the eyes, but the entire body acts to locate an object in 
space. Lines drawn from the inter-vertebral spaces would come to a locus 
of points at a distance equal to the position of the object of regard. Due 
to its inter-relationship with the gross muscle system of the body, the con* 
vergence mechanism of the eyes reacts to alterations in body balance and 
can affect body balance* 

After an object is located and grasped in space, the process for mean* 
ing and understanding is started by the focusing (accommodative) mcchan* 
ism of the eyes. The lens of each eye automatically brjngs into adequate 
focus the object of regard. The inner eye ..lusrles controlling the action 
of the lens receive their innerA'ation from the visceral nervoMs system. 

The energy received by the retina, which came from light being 
emitted by the object of regard, is changed into electro-chemical energy 
and is transmitted as a scries of nerve impulses along the nerves. The 
nerve impulses generated by the retina are sent back to centers in the 
brain which are responsible for intellectual function, assimilation, selec* 
tion of a course of action and other factors with which vision is usually 
associated. 

Vision - Balance - Mentation 
Another important factor has to do with how the gross motor system 
is affected by the retinal impression. About 45% of the nerve fibers from 
the peripheral retina generate nerve impulses which are routed to the 
muscles of the neck, shoulders, back and legs - the balancing system of 
the body. ' Should body balance be disturbed, mentation will be interrupt- 
ed until an equilibrium is established between the task and the gross 
motor system of the body. "ShouUl we concentrate attention to the middle 
150 - 18 0 of the visual field, the peripheral visual field will be 
blocked, body balance will be disturbed and mentation will be affected." « 



Vision - Stress 

Stress can result in the physiological process of the body due to the 
intimate relationship between the controMing mechanisms of the internal 
and external eye muscles and the neural controls of the body, Dr A, M, 
Skeffington has reported a study conducted under the direction of Samuel 
Renshaw, demonstrating physiological stress while the subject was engaged 
in a visually triggered problem solving situation. As the subject was 
reading, changes in blood pressure, skin temperature, heart action^ respira- 
tion, diameter of blood vessels and refractive status of the *yes changed 
to indicate a stress pattern similar to that one experiences when he is 
frightened or angry, » Harmon repeated the experiment and demonstrated 
the value of a convex lens. in altering the physiological stress pattern to 
a stress free pattern, Han.ion also demonstrated the effect alterations 
in the gross motor system had on perception, Di5tortions in perception 
wefx. illustrated through the use of galvanic stimulation of the muscles of 
the neck and back. 

Adaptation 

When (he rganism can. it process information satisfactorily to meet 
the demands of the task, adaptation of the visual mechanism results. 
Difficulty in organizing, mobilizing and utilizing aggregates of experience 
can result in astigmatism, myopia, fusion problems, refractive problems 
and withdrawal from the task. 

Difficulty in matching information between the various sense modali- 
ties and the gross and fine motor systems can result in a visual problem 
which will hinder scholastic performance. The written symbol should 
regenerate experiences from all of the sense modalities. Many times the 
child must take the visual impression and transfer it to the speech-auditory 
mechanism before he can use it. This results in a time lag, interfering 
with understanding and perception and an adaptation has to be made in 
order to maintain performance. The adaptation may assist the child in 
getting good graucs. but there will appear changes in other areas such as 
personality, emotions, and so forth. 

Our purpose as optometrists is to recognize the adaptive syndromes 
and throu{^h the use of lenses and training help the child improve per- 
formance to the point where the visual system leads in the processing 
of information. The teacher has to be observant of the child's performance 
in the learning task. 

What To Look For 
The child, who gets close to his reading and writing: squints; coi^. 
plains of headaches, burning eyes, print fuzzing and clearing; does not 
perform up to grade level; has difficulty in general coordination; has 
trouble copying from the chalk board; reverses letters and numbers; has 
poor comprehension, may have other problems, but he will also Manifest 
a visual problem. This wi^^ be true even if he should measure 20/20 
visual acuity on the Snelleu Chart, 
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WhatToDo 

From the information wc have discuised, one can readily realize 
that vision it not a simple act, but one which is complex and has a pot* 
itive bearing on how we function in our world. The child can benefit 
trom the teacher's application of a broader undersunding of vision when 
this concept is applied in the dassroom. To do this it is neccssarf for 
the teacher to provide: experience through all the sense modalities^ in- 
tegrated movement of the gross motor system, for development of gross 
and fine motor movements, for knowledge of the importance of posture 
in the learning act, and knowledge peruining to use of the eyes in a visual 
act." 

Getman, Kephart » and othen have written excellent guides for 
teachen describing procedures for developing gross and fine motor move- 
rients, hnnd eye coordination, and procedures for developing the integra- 
tion of experiences through the sense modalities. 

Setting The Stage 

Dynamic posture is an essential part of the seeing and learning 
process; therefore, the posture of the child engaged in a reading or learn- 
ing task will be our first consideration. Suggestions include: 

Sit in a chair which allows the feet to rest flat on the floor. 

Sit up with the base of the spine pushed into the back of the chair. 

Both thighs should rest on the chair, thereby cprryin^ the bod/s 

weight. 

Lean forward from the waist, allowing the back to assume f*« normal 
curvature. 

Rest the arms on the desk. 

While reading, hold the book parallel to the plane on the face. 
Hold the book at a distance equal to the length of the forearm, 
measuring from the elbow to the first knuckle. 

The Dynamic Visual l^eld 

How many times have you heard the term. "CONCENTRATEl'? 
Optometrists would like to have this directive changed to, "Ler it happen!** 
Vision is an automatic process and should be allowed to happen for max- 
imum results. When one concentrates to the point where he focuses only 
on what is directly in front of him, then he will function as though he 
were in a stress pattern. "Under stress there is constriction of all the per- 
ceptual field and the child observes less, sees less,, remembers less, le^irns 
less and becomes generally less efficient." 

Through the use of the Dynamic Visual Field, one can observe more, 
remember more, learn more and become generally more efficient. The 
Dynamic Visual Field is the amount of space a person maintains in his 
awareness as he walks, drives, reai!$, writes, views television, talks, listens, 
or any other task in which he might engage during his waking hours. 
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Sommary 

Vision is a dynstmic process, involving the entire organism. !t it con- 
•Unlly in use, making adjustments and causing alterations to alJ mechan- 
isms of the body. Through the assisunce of the optometrist, th^ teacher 
can utiliie these optometric principles for the benefit of the student, to 
enable him to reach the full potential of his ability. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS FOR COLLEGE READING CENTERS 

George Murphy 
Penn State University 

New directions for college reading centers? New? It anything new? 
Instead of new, why not deairable? Desirable directions for college reading 

centers. . • j 

If desirable u In the sphere of the professional, it u related to imJce 
(of which teaching is an imporunt aspect) and research. If We go "o ng 
with the Chinese philosopher, Laottu, we nod our heads In agrecaient 
with his "Man at hu best, like water, serves as he goes along." 

To serve whom? Why, humanity, generally: itudentt, ptrticuUtly; 
members of the teaching profession; the dtliens who pay the t«e» and 
tuitions that keep us in wor> and children ^vho need help. 

If we see ourselves as professional workers and are dedicated to ta- 
vice, teaching and research, we do everything possible to determine t^ou^ 
study, observation and research the needs of the groups mentioned. 

Needs are a bit like icebergs. There is so litUe above the watw. You 
try to meet the need of the obvious portion above the water and yo«r 
efforu may merely inaease the portion below the water. To rmove the 
obvious, one must work on such basia as human needs. THE cause » 
often only A cause. To inaease the obvious one decreases the bidden. 
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A dairable direction to mc is that of determining real basic needs 
and causes^ be they physial, psychological, sodal or cultural Thu pre- 
supposes leadership from people who are intellectually honest and free 
from enungling alliances which may pre-determine findings - findings 
whi€h» all too often, increase^ rather than decrease, the needs of those 
whom we are to serve. 

This determining of basic needs h time<onsuming and can be frus- 
trating to those of us ./ho count the number of "cases'* we can **cncase** 
in a day, w the sheckles we shake from the public's purses, or the collecting 
of informauon for publications that will bring us promotiom, incremenU 
and prestige. The more we identify with people of all ages; the more we 
know of anthroix)Iogy, sociology^ jwychology, p$ychiaii7, and physsology; 
the^ more we love people; the more likely are we to dt;ermine peo- 
ple's basic problems, needs, feelings, thoughts and behaviors. 

Service for whom? 

Let us start with a consideration of the students in the colleges where 
our Readnig Centers arc based. Maybe a desirable activity would be self 
analysis* Pick up a mirror. Take a long look. Docs what you sec make 
want to reveal confidences? ^fakc you want to learn? Make you want to 
read? to study? Do you look like ?omcthing other people would like to be 
with? Keep on analyzing. What arc yotir motives? Do you live, or are you 
part of a routine? Is your tiujc so scheduled that you cannot soak up 
esthetics from the arts, particularly the art of living? How long since you 
have enjoyed a sunrise or sunset? How long since you took time to visit 
with the Butcher, the Baker, the Guidlcstick Maker? How long since you 
enjoyed telling or reading stories to chiidrcn, particularly your children? 
How long since you've $|>ettt a day with children in school? 

Now, outside. Look nt the building where your Reading Center is 
housed. Does it invite you in? Docs it look more like a factory and less 
like a place for gracious living, hospitality and help? Some of our centers 
arc so antiseptic in appearance: you can almost feel ihe needles - you 
remember tonsilcciomics as you coujc to the clinics with their doctors, 
"Kopcs" and "ia$'*l 

Why can't oui work be conducted in plca$.int, comfortable, attractive 
places? Comfortably seated, snjoking a cigarette, sipping coffee, a student 
IS much more likely to express problems and causes than he U if he's 
seated on a straight back, unupholstcrcd chair, looking at a gimkt-cyed, 
grim, efficient -^Doc" and feeling like a paramecium under the lens! ' 

Securing such an cnvironn^ent is -5 desirable direction, I think. Stock- 
ing it with attractive reading materials is a concomitant and desirable 
direction. Selecimg and providing the reading materials the students enjoy 
is definitely a desirable direction. The selecting should. I think, be done 
by students and Center personnel working together. ,\nd I also believe 
that our stuffy middle dass valuer should be left as far out doors as pos- 
sible, when students reconunend CATCHER IN THD RYE, SPORTS 



ILLUSTRATED and MAD. Our guiding star should be the dictum, "Take 
them from where they are" - and how can we determine that point if we 
disregard or ignore the choices? 

All this takes hard work and persistence. You suffer frustration and 
ridicule as you try to implement your findinj^s. I know. It took me seven 
years and a change of administration to have our institutional brindle 
covered with attractive colors. Power of tradition and stereotyped thinking 
are pretty strong opponents! 

Desirable direction in the provision of reading materials will take 
us into our institutions' libraries, student unions, dorn Tories, barber shop 
and lavatories. I hasten to acknowledge that I know but one institution 
that provides interesting reading materials in the campus barber shop 
and lavatories. But why not make provision for interesting reading in 
spote on the campus students read or might be encouraged to read? That 
activity would be of service to all our students. 

Now how about the students who are in academic hot water? Do we 
make it easy for these people to come to the Center for help when the 
students need help? Do we serve only those who come for credit? Is our 
service provided only to those who are recommended from Tuidan-e 
centers? " 

A desirable direction might bring us face to face with problems like: 

In a ftw't"rlr5exDl?M''h!^ 'nVhiS™"" '"i'* J"" ">« Poor .tud.nt who cn 
S. Is It d..ii^M. .S "^111*5 .1 P™''!*"' a» he sees the prob em? . 

iSk them w^lh hn?w '°i "li '""'<■''»» problems In reading and study by load- 
not work m fhe h»,lc"jLv.?'',?'''.''''' """f on how to studj? Why 

t^l%t%I^'iA^°il^^^^^^^ In the numbers of students 

them to consMerT.r"'h^^^ ?.'"'<'« I 'tf number flunked? How do you get 
me.hoJ^7".?^c\^^/;rh?rfharL'^^^^^^^^^^^ """^ themToeo^m. 
.ttdeSt"who'"nelrt5tSrla1"SS,'i°T" "'"^» ^""P 'or the 

^College students interested in becoming teachers r ', reading and study 
habits, be it in reading centers or in the classes they will be teaching, can 
be trained in this work by nioving, practically, through tutoring, group 
instruction and seminar discussion to mastery of theory and practice of 
rcafling, study, learning and teaching m elementary and secondary schools. 

So It would seem desirable for reading centers to be identified with 
elementary and secondary schools. Some members of the reading center 
staffs should be people experienced in teaching various subjects on the 
various levels. Ideas need to be tested in classiooms before they are an- 
nounced as practical for teachers with from 20 to 40 pupils in a class. 
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And wouldn't it be helpful if, when asked, a leading center direct 
could say. ''Come along, I'll show you how this theory or these principles 
actually work in a classroom*? 

Traditionally, reading centers are reading dinia. Some reading 
centers are reading clinics in '^old bottles with new labels." A desirable 
direction is consideration of the whole clinic business. 

The semantics! What connoutions do children have for words like 
dinic, doctor, tests, retarded and remedial? Hot/ do parents interpret 
mixed dominance, diplopia faulty aculomotor control or functional dis- 
turbance? One affliction with these words, and parents^ may not only 
produce no more offspring but also regret the production in question. 

Hand-in-hand with the service function is, of course, the research. This 
research is desirable when it provides teachm with knowledge and prac- 
tices that improve the work of the teacher, that give her increased satis- 
faction in her work. The research is desirable when it is reported to the 
public in terms that the ;>ublic can understand. There is a vocabulary 
for reading center personnel, another for parents. One author is rarely 
able to communicate effectively with these publics. Doesn't that mean 
we want on our staffs people who can communicate with each of these 
groups? 

Undesirable, it seems to me, is the present practice of writing up pro- 
posals which are aimed .at pleasing some Midas who may open his purse 
strings for us. This puts iis in the position of beggars. It places iis under 
obligation. Wouldn't it be more desirable to be free from the threat of 
having support removed? Do you know of any area in which more "guck/* 
research has gone on than in. the field of reading? 

You undoubtedly have heard stories of how research studies had to 
be conducted so the results would be in harmony with commerdal or pres- 
sure group interests. Certain books may not be used; certain must be used. 
This won't sell, the public won't buy that! So what happens to prindples 
like freedom of inquiry, freedom of the press, freedom of speech and free 
enterprise? 

In the area of research, there is much focus on gimmicks and methods. 
The crying need is for a much mere difficult, but a much more important 
area — the area of humans. About people and their reading, about the 
inter-relationships among people, experiences, thinking, feeling, belrav- 
ing, language and the arts, about human growth and development, about 
values and uses of literature, about society — those are areas desirable 
for research. 

Probably the most desirable direction for reading centers is the de- 
velopment and training of personnel. That places a very great respons- 
ibility on. us. for the people we train reflect that whidi we are. If we are 
oyeriy aggressive, unethical and disagreeable, our personnd may be the 
kind of which oni of our teachers said, "I like all of my work except 



that with the people in reading/* Wouldn't it be desirable then for us to 
do some serious soul-searching? 

1. Are we manlpubiUiiff people? — exploiting people? — for our aeUlsh en*i? 

t. Are we ethically professional In senrlce, In teaching and !n research? 

t. Are we the kind of people other people like to he wUh? ^^^^ ^ ^ 

4. Do we laugh, thus expresslnir that which one phltesopher calls "the lansuage of the 

5. Do we remember to keep our practices In harmony with such principles as -the 
freedoms? 

f. Do we enjoy IWInir? ^. , 

7. Do we read for enjoyment? Do we read to learn? Do we share our enthusiasms 
With those near us? 

Of course, we all miss fire on certain days with ceruin people. We 
arc human and, being human, we will make misukes. Then, if wc arc 
sensible, we will learn. We will not repeat our misukes; well, at least 
not many more times. 

In sumiiiary, maybe we should reflect on the charge that is ours. 
The responsibility of training people how to draw upon the bank of the 
world's wisdom; how to use the withdrawals ethically, morally and with 
satisfaction; how to use the wisdom of the ages to build a secure world; 
a world where peoples' basic needs are met; a world in which people are 
happy to be alive. 



MOTIVATION: KEY STEPS IN DEVELOPING 
LIFETIME READERS 

Paul Conrad Berg 
University of South Caroline 

Teachers of reading, like other educators, are engaged in the daily 
task of attempting to influence what others do. The "springs of action" 
whid. fjnally initiate the person's behavior are triggered, not by some 
external force, but by internal needs, emotions, and organic states of the 
individual which lead him to goa'-seeking behavior. According to Maslow^, 
these determinants or springs to goal-seeking behavior are the physiolog- 
ical needs for food, drink, and rest, and the psychological needs for safety, 
love, esteem, seif-actualization, and the need to know. 

This fact that a person's behavior is at least in part determined by 
his own individual psychic and physical nature indicates that motivation 
is not something that can be turned on at will like a faucet or induced 
to come out of hiding for every bait that the seller of panaceas has to 
offer. Indeed, the activity n individuri selects to satisfy his needs depends 
less on the stimulus itsell than it does upon what sort of person he is 
and the state or condition he is in. Thus an individual will not neces- 
sarily react the same way a second time to a stimulus but will react 
each time according to the need that is then demanding satisfaction. 
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The problem as ii relates to the educator is how to select and have 
available the right combination of methods, materials* and climate that 
will lead the individual to choose reading as an important avenue of need 
satisfaction and goal attainment and that will entrap the desultory student 
into an avid, lifetime habit of reading. 

First of all, the counselor or teacher must himself be convinced that 
reading is an im|)ortant factor in his own life. The student is very likely 
to view this teacher as a model or identifying figure and may think some- 
what in this manner: "If I do as he does, I will be likely to satisfy my own 
goals." Even the most successful of adults pattern their behavior in part 
after the actions of others. Fifty dollar western hats are now selling briskly 
in Washington, and Reatle wigs are popping up on every comer, as cases: 
in point. Not only sIk !d personal reading mark the activities of the teach- 
er, but his conversation should indicate it. How many times has your own 
reading been stinuilatcd by the re|>orted reading that others have done? 

If reading desire is a part of ilie very personp*''ty of the learner, then 
it must be at once obvious that the unvarying, unimaginative program, 
built perhaps around a "package deal'* cannot possibly keep up for long 
with the quintessence of the seeking, searching, curiosity-filled human 
intellect. It is true that almost any type of program will temporarily seem 
to improve reading, particularly at the college or adult level, even though 
the materials used may be invalid in terms of what we know about how 
reading takes place or in terms of learning theory in general. TTiis, I think» 
only proves the strength of human needs as motivators in learning. The 
program, whatever its sophistication, at least leu the student or reader 
know that someone is interested in him and is trying to help him. 

What happens, then, when programs built on surrogates for real mo- 
tivation, the gimmicks and gadgets of the reading specialist's trade, are no 
more available to the student: What motivates him then' Vouldn't it be 
better if we quit trying to kid ourselves and realize that this key step in 
developing lifetime rcadeis is ilic acceptance- of the fact that the student 
really wants to know, that he is curious, and that he has built-in needs 
that he can learn to satisfy through honest materials that we can help him 
discover? Rooks au'l materials dealing with the prime motivators of love 
and affcctior lieloii^t»ing. .ippioval. independence, adepiacy, prestige, the 
love of adventure, ruiiosii>. air J the thrill of discovciy are all tied in to 
the reader's seaich to satisly the de\elopmental tasks of growing up, of 
meeting the expectancies ol his society, and cxplainmg the mysteries of 
his own maturation and de\elopinent. Insfghiful guidance will not only 
accept these as the true souice of ni<)Ci\aiion hut will realize the varieties 
of change in in(enii\es that aie selected as the coiitinuum of life modifies 
and redirects the manner in which .satisfaction of need comes about. Many 
studies and summaries of leseauh aie a\ailablc, including those from The 
JReading Teacher, Journal of Educational Research, and the Traxler and 
Townsend^ Muumaries. wiiicli will familiari/c the teaJier with reading 
versus age, sex. motivalion palierns of the average person. 
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But, of course, the average person never really exists. While there is, 
probably, a central core of interests which may match in part the motiva- 
tions of a particular instructional group, the individual represents a unique 
core of interests specific to him alone. Geuels' describes this core as a 
"style of life" which determines in large measure what a person will see 
and what he will do gladly and under duress. Reading selected must 
operate as either a source of information to this style of life so the individ- 
ual may better meet life's developmental tasks, or it must act as a vicarious 
substitution for the real world which he cannot fully know or sense other- 
wise. Bernstein, ^ in a study using equivalent materials in readability with 
teen-agersj found that content emphasizing tecn*age problems and doings 
was read much more quickly with greater comprehension than materials 
dealing with impersonal situations. Further, the lower the reading ability, 
the greater the interest needed in th? oul ject. 

How does one learn what another is like enough to make available 
to him the kind of experiences that are meaningful and real? Sadly enough 
for education, the log with the tutor sitting on one end and the tutored 
on the other has gone out of fashion. Yet this is still, I suspect, the best 
way there is to learn about a student. And perhaps we can still find 
enough time in a day for that person who is in our class for whom this 
knowing will do the most good. 

Then, of course, there are the questionnaires, interviews, and observa- 
tions that can be made. One problem with these is that they are too often 
never used after the data have been collected. 

The next question that arises after we have learned, by some means, 
about our student is what methods and materials can best be used to create 
a motivated reader? A first problem that stands in the way of many po- 
tential readers is the fact that they have never mastered ^Mther all of the 
basic skills or the advanced developmental skills that are necessary to wide, 
continuous re«TJing. These problems are best corrected directly through 
careful, analytic diagnosis and specific teaching. Even here, however, 
work need not be dull and purposeless, consisting of such remarkable tasks 
as "work through the next ten pages and copy down all the main idea lines 
or topic sentences," or "see if you can read this at ten thousand words a 
minute." Indeed, genuine purposes may be found for even the most 
mundane learning, and the developments! skills of vocabulary building, 
purposeful searching with the skills of skiniming and scanning, and the 
^•^ af creative reading can actually be exciting to the student. Over-verbal- 
.^.jtion and lecture can indeed fill the student with words, words,, words 
Zttid leave him with little more know>how than when he came. At least 75 
or 80 per cent of time spent in skill*building should be given to the actual 
process of doing it, not hearing about how to do it. The more varied 
the illustrative matenals and the more concrete and sensual and the less 
abstract they can be made, the better. By sensual I mean the coming to 
gripj with the task itself, touching, feeling, and visualizing it through 
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ur own creation. For example, we ulk about the Survey Q3R Method* 
the PQR3T, and other like techniques. But how much time do we actually 
give in guiding our students in the practice of these techniques? Studies 
have indicated that while studenu can verbalize very nicely about some of 
these study methods, very few o^ them actually use them because they have 
never actually tried to do so. 

Perhaps the greatest step that we can finally take toward developing 
lifetime readers is to become ourselves truly creative teachers. If we teach 
reading only that we may have returned to us canned ideas, warmed^ver 
thoughts, and secondhand points of view, then we are fashioning studenU 
who ate little different from a garbage can — it takes alV you give it, 
keeps its lid shut, and doesn't put out until the garbage collector, ite final 
examination, comes along to collect its contents. But the reader's mind 
and heart are capable of being fashioned into the most lively of creative 
instruments, fabricating from the raw materials of books the newer prod- 
ucts of his own inventiveness and creativity. All of life works after thi? 
fashion — growth and change are assumed as products of assimilation. The 
results of reading should also be a continuous process, not a state of being. 
Produdng the habit of creative set, rather than a memory set or, as an 
end result, a critical set, should be the aim of every reading instructor. 
Espedally should this oe true at the college and graduate level where all 
but the last bit of originality and love of thinking has been beaten out of 
the student who has dared to try it. 

But the whole concept of creativity is that it is a way of behavior, 
not a static sute of being. Creativity must be a part of the whole reading 
process, helping to set purpose for a reading selection, continuing the 
process of goal-seeking during the reading, and acting as an integrating 
and inventive force after the reading is completed. It helps not only to 
answer the question of "how can this help me," but it pushes the concept 
even further by asking the question, ' how can I take what I have learned 
to help somebody else?" 

Again, as in the other areas I have mentioned, there is much in the 
literature dealing with the creative process in reading. A fairly recent sur- 
vey of the literature on this topic appears in the 1062 proceedings of the 
National Reading Conference. » 



^' iJi^iSy^ol^ Theory of Human Motivation/* In Piychologicil Revitw, L (July. 
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PROGRESS REPORT: THE CHANDLER LANGUAGE 
EXPERIENCE READilRS 



Lawrence Carrillo 
San Francisco State College 

During this last year many publishers have offered new departures 
in basal or individualized readers. American Book Company has published 
a series of small, paperbound stories at elementary grade levels designed 
for individualized reading, with Dr. Manr?akes as major author. The 
Lingoistic-Sdence Readers^ published by Ha. per and Row (Stratemeyer 
and Smith), has first grade materials\;vith vocabulary control set by agree- 
ment of letter and sound. The Basic Reading Series, with McCracken 
and Walcutt as authors and published by Lippincott, emphasizes phonics 
and the us*^ --^ filmstrips. The first year program has been published. The 
Early to Read i/t/a Program, utilizing Si^ James Pitman's initial teaching 
alphabet now has a first year program by Mazurkiewtcz and Tanyzer. 

These series illustrate the ferment in which the teaching of reading 
Und^ iiself. The individualized method is being attempted in some schools 
but materials are a problem; therefore, some are now being published to 
fill the need. Linguistics in reading is receiving emphasis and so ling- 
uists are now authors of readers. McCracken and Walcutt have been crit- 
ical of present-day basal readers and now they combine their approaches 
in a series. John Downing^s experiments in a new and more phonic alph- 
abet for the writing of English have wide publicity, and now American 
materials are printed in this alphabet. Each of these series is being grad- 
ually developed starting with first grade materials; all await further eval- 
uation in the classrooms of this country. 

Two other series are being published which are u ^signed for partic- 
ular use with a somewhat different population. The Hrst of these is ^*ie 
City Schools Reading Program, written by tl^ie Writer's Committee of the 
Great Cities School Improvement Pr()gram of the Detroit Public Schools. 
Three preprimers have been in use during this past school year. They 
have complete teacher's guides, and introduce new vocabulary very slowly 
and with much repetition. Illustrations are color drawing, depicting mixed 
racial groups. This series includes no readiness materiab, but higher- level 
hooks are being developed. 

The second of these more special series is the one for which I was asked 
to present this progress report: The Chandlc Language-Expenence 
Series. It difters from all the others in some respects, which I will attempt 
to clarify. First, the theory behind this series. 

Point of View 

The large metropoliun areas of the United States have an urgent 
educational problem: that of educating children of widely differing ethnic 
groups. Children from different cultural backgrounds have different ed- 



ucational needs though they are not greatly different in native capadty. 
Instriictjonal materials must be adapted to th^se different needs, since 
failure in the beginning stages often launches a pattern of failure which 
continues into adulthood. It is not necessary to cite the dropnjut. the 
delinquent, and the unemployable here, except to emphasize that these 
are often results of lack of reading success. Acauisition of reading skill 
IS essential for adjustment to our society; whatever can be done to help aU 
children learn to read more easily and more ably is a real step in the di- 
rection of the American way of life. 

Children from lower socio-etonomic areas speak in shorter, more 
incomplete, and simpler sentences than middle-class children of the same 
age. They also commit more grammatical errors and use somewhat differ- 
ent words in their speech patterns. Basic word lists do not really fit lower 
socio-economic groups. Regular basal readers are written with these word 
lists and utilize middle-class sentence patterns. One need is, therefore, a 
new series of readers whid *akes these language differences into account. 

The acquisition of meaning is the major objective in all stages of 
reading. Meaning can only be a realizable objective in beginning stages 
of reading if the experiences presented in the books have a true reality 
base for each child. Obviously, a wnite suburban middle^rlass preprimer 
. IS not the way to start a child who comes from a totally different environ- 
nient. The situations are strange, the words therefore hold no meaning, 
and the entire process of reading becomes impossible. We must start 
where the child is; progress from a point not yet reached is impossible 
Development is a series of relatively slow steps proceeding from the pres- 
ent step to a higher and more complex level. Skipped steps mean a los' 
in developmental reading learnings plus negative learnings of frustration 
and defeat. We can ill afford such negative learnings in nrban multiracial 
groups. 

To summarize, then, the need is for a series designed for urban mul- 
tiracial children: this series must use language which is meaningful to 
these children; the situations presented must be real to such children; and 
the series must he devclopmentally designed so that it provides success 
and motivation at each step. 

To Achieve This Goal 

We are attempting to rcali/e our objectives through the followinir 
procedures: ° 

I- The vocabulary in t.'ie beginning books is composed of the words of 
groups of multiracial children. Our authors have tape-recorded the 
words of children as thev played and uorked. The vocabulary has been 
somewhat modified by the necessity for control of the vocabulary load 
to be introduced, but ue have preserved, as far as possible, the chil- 
dren s words and m.mnei of speaking. To be more specific, we took 
a group of children of n.ixe." racial composition to see or do some. 
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thing, and then we took down or recorded what they said. We then 
arranged their words and sentences to tell the story with a gradual 
ina<^se in complexity. 

2. The experiences jpresented in the first books must be available and 
famih'ar tq. all' urban children, no matter what the socio-economic 
or racial bzt'kground. So the preprimers are written about swings, 
slides, ridmg toys, bikes and a supermarket. 

S. The illustrations of these books are actual pictures of the children 
who spoke the words which are printed in the books, doing the things 
they were doing when they spoke these words. The pictures are in 
black and white. In terms of fidelity, color printing presents some 
severe problems when multiracial groups are used. 

4. The books are carefully and accurately done in the best black and 
white typography. The reason for this is simple-more books for the 
same price. Schools have many demands for their dollars. Children 
should have many, not few, books. First grade children appreciate 
finishing one book and starting a new one. This is especially import* 
ant where children may have no books at home. 

5. The series may be used as either basic, supplemental, or remedial. 
The teacher's guide is sufficiently complete so the books may be used 
''s basic readers. The experiences shown are sufficiently common so 
that they may be used as supplementary reading with all groups of 
children; many teacheis are already commenting that the. books pro- 
vide a needed experience for white suburban middle<lass children. 
Used as remedial materials, the reality base makes it possible to use a 
preprimer with a much older child, without the "baby book" reaction. 

6. Our writing team is racially mixed. Writer^ are teachers and super- 
visors in urban schools working with multiracial groups. The head 
author has a reading clinic which enrolls children from various racial 
and socio-economic backgrounds. We hope our combination of people 
gives a somewhat broader perspective than is usual. 

7. Since there are many innovations, the books must be thoroughly tried 
out before actual publication. We have, therefore, enlisted the aid of 
many educators and children in the following cities: Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee (across the country) 
and San Francisco, Richmond, Berkeley, and Salinas (in California). 
The total number of experimental copies being used is 2000: 1400 
with children and 600 more distributed for comments from profes- 
sional educators at all levels. 

A few of the innovations which are being investigated are: early use 
of contractions; actual photographs in black and white instead of drawings 
in color; additional books at certain levels; inclusion of children from 
multiracial backgrounds; the controlled language-experiente approach; 
introduction of ten basic words in the readiness book; informal readiness 
activities ojdined for the teacher before the readiness book which the 
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children use; a big book which is not merely a large repetition of the 
fiwt preprimcr, but is a picture book designed to contribute to readiness 
skills; the introduction of a few non mainuined words of high interest and 
supported by strong picture clues sudi as hippopourous and elephant 
in the primer and above; and the use of manuscript type face. 

EvaluaUon to Date 
The readiness book and the six preprimers, with accompanying 
manuals, are now being tried out across the country. The picture book 
and the primer should be on its way to the schools before the end of 
March. All of these zrc in experimenul editions, including the m^.<uals, 
and will be revised before this fall, so that at least the readiness material 
and the preprimers will be available for purchase in September, 1964. 
In succeeding months the first reader will be developed, evaluated, and 
revised before it is published. We plan to have, eventually, at least two 
second and two third grade readers, but these are still in the future. The 
first reader is being written, even now. 

The experimental editions are being sent to schools free of diarge, 
with the request for comments and criticisms from teadien, principals, 
supervisors, and children. We wish to eliminate localisms and make cerUin 
that the experiences which are contained are shared by urban children 
in all parts of the country. We hope to make the guides as practical and 
direct as possible. We want the pictures to represent children sympathet- 
ically and realistically. We have attempted to provide for a complete 
evaluation in use which will direct our further efforts. 

By April, we hope to have returns on the materials now being tried, 
with the returns on the primer to follow before the end of the school 
year. Comments from children which we have received to date emphasize 
the reality of the pictures and the speech patterns. Teacher's commentt 
emphasize the need for materials of this sort, and "try-out" teachers have 
been invited to contribute work sheets and other materials. 

Conclusion 

We are attempting something which has several very sound psycho- 
logical bases not previously used in teaching today . children to read and 
to be motivated to read. If we succeed we will have a program which 
should save many children lost by exiting reading programs and should 
lose none of those children achieving satisfactory reading skills with ex- 
isting materials. 

Success would also have profound implications for the rest of the 
elementary curriculm - implications we hope to begin to explore. 
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